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616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
-  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  PHIItADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1880  new  schools  started  in  1900;  also  89  frontier  churches  tr  ,ia 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid.  and 
share  the  blessing.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furhlshlug 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  BANCRorr,  Dls.  Setretary, 
_ 168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  (Sty. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
74  WbU  Street,  New  York. 


:233rporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea- 
aieui  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New  York; 

SntB  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  no  Port  of 
lew  York;  publishes  the  SaOor't  Magatine,  the  Seiman’s  Friend 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CHAS.  A  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  w. 
C.  Sturoes  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TBACr  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1885,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  1.53  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Oolportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries.  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies, 
fss  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
loArstantTreasurer,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  Yoyk. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
Mite  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sust^n  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Oirtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  13:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jebup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

S  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 


(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVCKIATE,  a  1«  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year  -  ---.-  -  61  00 

(3)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  lUus- 
trated  4  page  monthly,  36  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year .  40 

(8)  THE  WATER-LILY,  Sq  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  f  Iks.  Per  year  -  ■  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  mpers. 


We  have  3100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  LeaQets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  tor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the  Chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenae  corner  of  Eleventh 
Street,  on  Monday.  June  10th,  1901,  at  3  P.M. 

GEORGE  W.  F.  BIRCH,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Intermediate  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  West¬ 
chester  will  oeheld  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,Pleasaut- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  June  18,  1901.  beginning  at  10.30 
A.  M.  W.  J.  Camming, 

Stated  Clerk  _ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  God’s  Perfect  Will; 
Rev.  G.  Campbed  MorgH.ii.  50 1  etiis  net.  With  the  Tib. 
etans  in  Teniaiul  Triuplr  ;  Dr  .Susie  C.  Rijubart.  $1  50; 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Bo^ton :  Substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  Saloon;  Raymond  calkins.  $1.30  net; 

Harper  &  BROTHShs:  The  Bolivian  Andes;  Sir  Mar 
tin  Conway;  illustrated,  $3.00  net. 

The  Macmillan  Company  :  Tbe  Crisis :  Winston 
Churchill ;  lllustratious  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

Fkbdsriok  a.Stokeb  Company:  TbeLast  Confessions 
of  Marie  Basbkirtseff:  Jeannette  L.  Gilder.  $1.00  net. 

Lbntilhon  &  Company  :  The  i^ractlce  of  Charity ; 
Eldward  Thomas  Devine  Ph.D.  65  cents  net. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  :  For  Charlie’s  Sake,  and  Other 
Ballads;  John  Williamson  Palmer.  $1.00  net. 

Presbyterian  Board  or  Publication,  Philadelphia 

Bible  Class  Record  Book - Grieving  the  Spirit;  Robert 

F.  Sample,  D.D.  5cent8. 

Westminster  Press.  Philadelphia :  The  Many-Sided 
Paul;  George  Francis  Greene.  76  cents.— Uncle  Zeb.; 
Robert  F.  Bishop.  Scents.— The  Candy-Pull  System  in 
the  Church  and  !the  Revival  of  a  Minister  ;  Ian  Mac- 
laren.  5 cents.  New  Century  Call;  Harriette  W  i«her- 
rlll.  Scents.— StirrlLg  Facts:  An  Address  on  China; 
Llewellyn  J.  Davis.  10  cents.— Holiness;  Rev.  Oliver 
Kingsbnry.  5  cents. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  Philadelphia:  Psy¬ 
chic  Power  In  Preaching:  J.  Spencer  Kennard,  D.D. 
$1-30  net. 

Lea  &  Shepard,  Boston:  The  Symphony  of  Life  ; 
Henry  Wood.  Sl.i.’i. 

I'KKIODICALS. 

J«ii«.— Vanderbilt  University  (Quarterly  ;  Missionary 
Record.  Book  Reviews;  American  Journal  of  Science; 
Youth’s  Companion,  Memorial  Day;  Charities;  Even- 
body’s  Magain  e;  Church  Economist;  (Itollege  Record  ; 
(Jospel  in  All  Lands:  Amerlcin  Messenger;  Junior  Nat 
uralist.  Monthly  ;  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine; 
Church  Choir;  (iospel  Trumpet,  Bible  Student;  Littell's 
Living  Age;  Dubuque  Presbyterian  ;  Good  News  ;  Pres¬ 
byterian  Visitor :  British  Messenger  ;  Philadelphia 
Times’  >^turday  Review:  Woman’s  Home  Companion  ; 
Ledger  Monthly;  Cent-ry;  Ladles’  Home  Journal. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

lONATZ  Fischer,  Toledo,  Ohio  :  Abide  With  Me  (Con¬ 
tralto  or  Baritone) ;  composed  by  John  Wiegand  ;  Eng¬ 
lish  aud  German  words.  .56  cents. 


Kansas  Land  Wanted. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  refer  all  who  may  be  inter 
ested  to  an  advertisement  elsewhere  in  our  columns 
headed  “One  Million  Acres  of  Kansas  Land  Wanted  ” 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  Kansss,  have  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  among  the  topmost  of 
the  known  reliable  firms  in  their  line  of  business  in  the 
“Sunflower  State.”  and  are  enabled,  by  being  In  touch 
with  thousands  of  capitalists,  to  effect  prompt  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  sales  of  practically  nnlimlted  qaantitles  of 
Kansas  lands  Their  financial  rating,  their  standing  at 
home  and  with  the  commercial  world  and  their  numer¬ 
ous  clients,  is  an  assuring  guarantee  that  their  every 


transaction  will  be  perfectly  honest  and  square.  They 
famish  abundant  references  when  desired  from  many 
states.  All  correspondence  addressed  to  them  regarding 
land  our  readers  have  to  dispose  of  for  cash  will  he 
cheerfully  and  promptly  answered. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Twentieth  Century 
Coach. 

In  very  few  fields  does  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Ontury  find  greater  advancement  than  in  that  of  rail¬ 
way  equipment.  Every  safety  device  that  skill  can 
devise  is  applied  to  the  practical  operation  of  tbe  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  passengers  are  surrounded  by  every  con¬ 
venience  and  luxury. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  the  first  railroad  com¬ 
pany  in  tbe  country  to  provide  its  patrons  with  the  lux¬ 
urious  accommodations  supplied  by  limited  trains,  and 
keeping  pace  with  these  provisions  for  those  who  car^ 
to  pay  for  exclusiveness,  the  ordinary  day  coach  has 
een  improved  in  proportion.  Years  ago  the  sta  ndanl 
coach  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  was  the  model  of  the  car- 
builders.  The  new  vestibnied  coaches  of  to-day  are  as 
far  superior,  in  all  that  makes  for  comfort,  to  those  of  a 
quartor  ef  a  century  i^o  as  the  splendid  Pullmans  of 
President  McKinley’s  Transcontinental  Special  are  to 
their  predecessors  of  a  like  period. 

Theuew  standard  coaches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  are  the  best  examples  of  American  car  building. 
In  their  design  and  construction  no  expense  has  been 
spared.  Tbe  cars  are  fifty-three  feet  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  are  fitted  with  wide  ves'lbuTes  The  plat¬ 
forms  are  stiongly  constructed,  and  tbe  couplers  are  of 
the  most  approved  type. 

The  interior  is  fiuisned  in  quartered  oak,  and  the  or¬ 
namentation  is  classed  as  Romanesque.  Tbe  light 
colored  wood  with  its  handsomely  finished  surface  lends 
a  brightness  which  is  intensified  by  the  high  pitch  of 
the  roof  ai  d  the  width  of  the  upptr  deck,  "rhe  head¬ 
lining’ a  soft  shade  of  green,  conforms  well  to  tbe  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  color. 

Saloons  are  introduced  at  both  ends  of  the  cars,  in 
which  there  are  the  usual  toilet  conveniences.  These 
saloons  are  partitioned  from  the  body  of  tbe  car  by  bulk 
heads  ornamented  with  panels,  heavy  green  glass,  and 
brass  grilles.  All  the  brass  work  is  artistic,  and  the 
shades  of  tbe  deck  tile,  plush,  and  carpets  harmonize 
with  the  general  decorative  effect. 

The  seats  are  of  a  i  ew  pattern  ;  their  up’‘olatery  is 
rich  in  material  and  color,  and  tbe  system  of  springs  on 
which  t"ey  are  built  adds  greatly  to  their  comrort. 

The  windows  are  of  ample  dimensions,  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  curtains  of  a  reddieb  brown  material, of  a 
design  especially  selected  for  these  cars.  The  movement 
of  the  curtains  is  controlled  by  fixtures  which  permit 
them  to  be  raised  to  any  desired  height.  Tbe  windows, 
fitted  with  special  fixtures,  are  so  carefully  balanced  as 
to  be  raised  by  a  simple  mechanism  fixed  to  the  sill. 
When  this  mechanism  is  pressed  lightly  with  the  finger, 
the  sash  rises,  and  stops  at  any  point  desired  by  the  pas¬ 
senger 

The  system  of  lighting  is  compressed  gas.  From 
five  to  BIX  handsome  lamps  introducedln  the  nodyof  each 
car  and  one  in  each  vestibnle,  give  an  abundance  of 
light,  and  render  the  car  very  attract!  ve  at  night. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  improvements  that  has 
been  Introduced  is  the  system  of  heating  and  ventila. 
tlon.  The  source  of  heat  is  steam  from  the  1  icomotive. 
Steam  is  carried  into  each  car,  passing  through  radia¬ 
tors,  and  the  condensation  returned  to  the  tender  of  the 
locomotive  by  means  ofavaennm  pump.  This  system 
permits  of  perfect  regulation  of  tennperature.  and  by 
easy  manipulaii»n  prevents  the  extremes  that  are  so 
annoying  to  passengers.  The  improvement  in  ventila 
ion  consists  in  a  radical  change  from  past  practice 
which  drew  the  cold  air  through  ventilators  located  in 
tbe  roof  of  tbe  car  and  distributed  it  on  the  heads  of 
passengers  With  this  system  the  usual  sash  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  car  la  never  opened.  The  cold  air  is 
admitted  through  pipes  located  at  each  end  of  the  car, 
and  passed  through  the  radiatorboxes  which  are  located 
near  the  floor,  being  heated  In  Its  passage  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  car.  This  system,  therefore,  obviates  toe  dis¬ 
comforts  of  draughts,  and  insures  at  all  times  perfect 
ventilation.  The  vitiated  air  escapes  by  natural  means 
through  ventilators  placed  In  the  roof. 

The  exterior  finish  of  the  car  Is  of  the  usual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  standard.  The  outside  panels  are  broad, 
and  handsomely  painted  with  Tuscan  red;  all  lettering 
and  decorations  being  finished  in  gold. 

The  tracks  are  equipped  with  wheels  thirty-six  Inches' 
in  diameter,  mounted  on  steel  axles  with  journals  of 
ample  dimensions,  which  add  to  their  strength  and 
safety.  , 

The  arrangement  of  brakes  has  been  carefully  designed 
so  that  the  braking  power  is  thoroughly  efllcient  in  con- 
trolling  the  stoppage  of  the  car  without  any  unoleasant 
sensations  to  the  passengers. 

Sixty-three  passengers  may  find  comfortable  seats  in 
each  of  these  modern  coaches. 


PAN-AMERICAN.  If  desiring  rooms  in  private  fam¬ 
ily,  select,  location.  Address 
_  MRS  CURTIS.  141  Park  St  ,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  BEY.  MALTBIE  D. 
BABCOrK,  D.D. 

Julia  B.  Cady. 

He  came  from  God,  to  God  returns— 

Shou'd  we  complain  ? 

No,— we  but  ask  thy  help,  dear  Lord,  , 

To  bear  the  pain. 

Though  he  has  only  gone  before 
A  little  while. 

Yet  how  we  miss  that  brave,  strong  face. 

That  winning  smile  I 

We  know  that  he  is  with  the  Lord 
He  loved,  on  high, 

And  dwells  in  joy  and  tireless 
Activity. 

He  showed  us  here  how  Christ  the  Lord 
Would  have  us  live. 

His  life,  his  strength  for  others  ’twas 
His  Joy  to  give. 

The  Father  said  “  His  work  I  choose 
Aside  to  lay,” 

And  took  him  up  to  work  with  Him 
In  endless  day. 

Close  to  the  Master  was  he  here— 

Now  closer  still. 

Working  on  high  his  Master's  work. 

Doing  His  will. 

We  should  rejoice  for  him,  that  he 
Has  ”  crossed  the  bar. 

And  sees  his  Pilot  face  to  face—” 

Heaven  is  not  far. 


The  ultramontane  press  is 

IjOs  von  Rom  ...  ,  ,  , 

very  emphatic  in  its  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Austrian  movement  is  a  political 
machination,  bat  that  it  is  not  is  vouched  for 
by  reliable  facts.  The  colporteurs  and  agents 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  make 
up  their  reports  from  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  field.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
not  only  the  well-known  centres  of  population, 
but  the  Catholic  villages  of  the  remote  interior 
sections  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  these  faithful  men  show  a  friendly  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  element  to. 
ward  Protestantism.  That  while  the  priests 
manifest  an  indocile  spirit  and  hatred  and  fear 
of  what  they  call  Protestant  translations  of 
tbe  Scriptures  the  people  are  seldom  hostile 
and  frequently  show  a  direct  interest  in  their 
work.  Recently  before  the  National  Synod 
assembled  in  Dresden,  Superintendent  Kirch- 
enrat  Pauk  of  Leipzig,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Gustav- Adolf  Verein,  declared  that  he  knew 
from  earnest  and  inspiring  letters  he  daily  re- 
oeivedifrom  Austria  from  Protestant  Christians 
that  the  "Los  von  Bom"  movement  is  con- 
stantly'growing  in  depth  and  force.  He  de- 
olared  it  to  be  throughout  religions;  that  if  it 
were  not  so  the  'Gustav- Adolf  Verein,  which 
interests  itself  neither  with  politics,  nor  prop¬ 
aganda,  nor  agitation,  but  only  with  helping 
needy  evangelical  congregations,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  nothing  but  real 
hanger  for  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  source  of  the  movement.  That  a  month’s 


Journalistic 

Amalgamation 


experience,  such  as  is  that  of  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society,  would  dispel  from  the  mind 
of  any  one  every  Thomas  doubt,  and  lead  him 
to  cry  out  with  Thomas,  "My  Lord  and  my 
God."  A  number  of  other  distinguished  men 
spoke  from  facts,  affirming  tbe  movement  to 
be  purely  religious,  a  work  not  of  men  but  of 
God 

New  Zealand,  that  land  of 
innovations,  has  just  wit¬ 
nessed  a  decidedly  novel  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  religions  journ¬ 
alism.  Two  denominational  papers.  The  Ad¬ 
vocate,  the  organ  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  The 
Outlook,  the  Presbyterian. paper,  have  decided 
on  amalgamation,  and  in  future  will  be  con¬ 
solidated.  In  the  resultant  paper,  which  is  to 
be  some  pages  larger  than  either  of  the  two 
forming  it,  the  Wesleyans  will  have  a  certain 
number  of  pages  assigned  for  local  church  news 
and  the  Presbyterians  likewise  will  have  space 
reserved  for  them.  The  reasons  which  have  led 
the  editors  and  managers  to  consolidate  are 
said  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  desire  to  place 
the  enterprise  on  a  sure  financial  basis,  and 
enable  the  publishers  to  make  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  jour¬ 
nal.  Secondly,  the  paper  will  endeavor  to  rep¬ 
resent  not  one  denomination  only,  but  will 
voice  the  thought  of  the  evangelical  churches 
generally.  As  the  editor  well  says,  "How 
much  more  influential  will  that  be,  than  to 
have  one  or  two  sickly  denominational  organs, 
needing  constant  coddling  and  anxiety?  A 
common  weekly  organ  would  be  a  significant 
step  towards  that  larger  ideal  union  which  is 
the  ultimate  goal  of  all  the  Ohurohes  of 
Christ.” 


The  Mudcrator  of  the  Eatab- 
llahed  Church  of  Scotland 


Dr.  James  Mitchell, 
the  new  Moderator 


of  the  Established 
Church,  is  the  minister  of  the  church  at  South 
Leith,  where  he  has'been  since  1864.  His  first 
charge  was  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  to  which 
he  was  inducted  in  1855,  and  from  which  he 
went  to  his  present  church.  His  character  is 
decidedly  peace  loving,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
during  his  entire  ministry  no  vote  has  ever 
been  required  on  any  subject  in  his  session. 
At  the  time  of  tbe  celebration  of  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  service  his  congregation  and  other 
Leith  friends  presented  him  with  a  portrait  of 
himself,  over  which  was  the  inscription, 
‘  *  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  ’  ’ 


The  Matyrdom 
ot  Preaching 


The  London  City 
miBslon 


well  worth  oonsidering  from  many  points  of 
view.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
among  other  questions  was  one  which  asked 
for  the  method  Dr.  Parker  followed  in  prep-  ' 
aration  of  sermons  His  reply  was,  "Extem¬ 
poraneous  speech  after  long  and  critical 
thought. " 

Perhaps  no  other  English 
agency  can  show  such  highly 
organized  and  fully  detailed 
work  as  this  mission,  which  seeks  to  minister 
to  the  needy  masses  in  crowded  London.  At 
present  there  are  460  missionaries  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Society,  and  daring  the  fiscal  year 
just  ending  they  made  nearly  2, 400, 00(\calls,  of 
which  7,035  were  upon  adults  who  were  dying; 
43,408  cottage  and  mission  hall  meetings,  and 
9,271  open  air  services  were  conducted,  while 
76,785  impromptu  meetings  in  public  houses 
were  held,  wherever  hearers  could  be  obtained. 
Perhaps  tbe  most  significant  feature  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  superintendent  was  that  part  which 
called  attention  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
betting  among  the  women  and  children.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  superintendent’s  figures,  there 
are  20,000  book-makers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
many  of  whom  work  exclusively  in  the  slums 
of  the  cities  Deposits  on  bets  are  made  as 
regularly  as  rent  or  insurance.  One  book¬ 
maker  was  instanced  who  sometimes  collected 
as  much  as  one  thousand*  pounds  in  a  week, 
almost  exclusively  in  small  sums  from  women 
and  children  The  drain  of  such  a  system  can 
be  imagined  better  than  it  can  be  figured  out. 

In  a  volume  recently  pnb- 


Keswlck  and 
Nervous  Disorder 


Some  months  ago.  Dr 
Joseph  Parker  in  a  semi¬ 
private  assembly  gave  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  preaching  As  is  well 
known.  Dr.  Parker  is  peculiarly  a  "preacher 
for  preachers,  ’  ’  and  some  of  his  remarks,  given 
with  all  his  impressiveness,  are  well  worth 
recording.  "Preaching  is  self-murder.  It  is 
shedding  of  blood.  It  is  the  most  terrible  of 
all  physical  and  spiritual  ordeals.  It  shatters 
a  man.  It  is  a  form  of  martyrdom.  It  is  cruel 
to  expect  any  man  to  preach  twice  in  one  day. " 
These  sentences,  clear  cut  and  incisive,  are 


lished  in  England,  the  au¬ 
thor,  Prof.  Frank  Grainger 
of  Nottingham,  wrote  thus:  "It  is  well  known 
in  the  Lakes  that  the  Keswick  Oonvention 
yearly  produces  a  crop  of  nervous  disorders  of 
a  more  or  less  serious  kind,  disorders  which 
sometimes  break  out  into  acntje  mania.  ’’  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  friends  of  the  famous  convention 
repudiate  tbe  charge.  But  their  denials" are 
based  largely  upon  their  acquaintance  with 
the  speakers  and  the  more  prominent  attend¬ 
ants  at  tbe  various  conventions  and  therefore 
cannot  said  to  be  very  conclusive.  It  would  be 
wrong,  however,  to  claim  that  aberrations  of 
mind  were  a  result  of  religious  excitement  and 
stimulus  exclusively.  Tbe  annual  "season" 
in  New  York  or  London  society  is  responsible 
for  quite  as  many  "  break  downs,  "  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  other  forma  of  highly  intensified  mental 
strain.  Professor  Grainger,  in  response  to 
several  of  his  critics,  declares  that  he  attended 
six  of  the  Keswick  Conventions,  and  knows 
whereof  he  writes.  He  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  results  were  peculiar  to  Keswick,  but 
he  was  more  conversant  with  that  plhce  than 
with  others.  He  asserts  that  his  acquaintance 
has  largely  been  with  persons  of  deep  religious 
sentiment,  and  that  in  his  "immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  an  alarming  number  of  cases  of  mental 
derangement  have  been  occasioned — I  do  not 
say  always  caused — by  religious  excitement, 
and  these  have  been,  with  one  possible  excep¬ 
tion,  persons  who  belong  to  the  religions  tern- 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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Koglish  ('ODgrega- 
tioiial  Union 


per  moet  largely  represented  in  the  Keswick 
Oonrention.  ”  Perhaps,  if  the  trnth  were 
known,  all  seasons  of  intense  religions  interest 
act  as  operating  causes  for  the  development 
of  mental  strain,  under  which  some  break  down. 
If  the  history  of  Ocean  Grove  or  Northfield 
oonld  be  collated  there  would  be  found  some 
OMes  similar  to  those  noted  by  Professor 
Grainger  at  Keswick.  They  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  valid  arguments  against  the  unques¬ 
tioned  benefit  of  such  places.  It  might  with 
equal  validity  be  argued  that  since  persons 
have  gone  violently  insane  at  fires  or  ship¬ 
wrecks.  hereafter  conflagrations  and  marine 
disasters  should  be  prohibited.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  are  always  some  people 
with  minds  unbalanced,  whose  mental  state  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized  until  a  crisis  comes, 
which  serves  to  completely  disorganize  the 
intellect.  The  “crank”  is  not  always  discov¬ 
ered  speedily,  and  sometimes  before  he  does 
make  himself  known  there  is  more  or  less 
damage  done. 

Dr  Joseph  Parker  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  going  to  permit 
the  agitation  for  a  closer 
unity  among  Congregationalists  to  die  out,  if 
he  can  help  it. .  He  has  recently  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the 
denomination,  stating  it  to  be  his  intention, 
unless  some  reason  were  given  why  he  should 
do  otherwise,  to  move,  at  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  Union  in  Manchester,  that  the  United 
Congregational  Ghnrch  be  created.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufficiently  simple  method 
of  bringing  about  a  desirable  result,  but  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  it  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Dr.  Parker  anticipates  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  and  indeed  invites  it  in  the  intervening 
time  until  the  meeting.  He  writes,  “Why  put 
off  a  settlement?  Why  go  on  patching  up  the 
denominational  walls  when  we  ought  to  re¬ 
build  them?  Of  coarse  we  shall  have  fears, 
anxieties,  apprehensions,  and  many  tremblings 
for  the  denominational  ark.  But  all  these 
had  to  be  encountered  when  the  present  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  was  established.  ...  I  fully 
believe  that  the  Congregational  Union  has 
had  its  day— a  day  full  of  labor  and  honor. 
Wnat  I  am  seeking  is  not  a  revolution  but  an 
evolution.  ” 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  Boston 
and  in  Montreal  the  Y oung 
Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  this  country.  We  give 
here  an  ontline  of  the  program  of  the  Jubilee 
as  it  will  be  celebrated  in  Boston,  Mass.,  next 
week,  June  11  to  16.  It  is  supposed  to  begin 
at  8.30-11  A.  M.  next  Tuesday,  June  11,  with 
a  special  study  of  the  exhibit  of  Association 
work.  At  11  o’clock  the  Convention  will  be 
called  to  order  by  the  retiring  President,  a 
business  meeting  immediately  following. 
After  luncheon,  served  by  the  Boston  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Convention  will  meet  in  Trinity 
Church  for  a  united  praise  service, ,  under  the 
direction  of  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 
The  Welcome  Meeting  in  the  evening  will  be 
presided  by  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome  will  be  made  by  the  Mayor 
of  Boston,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Moore  of  Boston, 
with  responses  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Williams,  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  the  chairman  of  the  evening;  after 
which  there  will  be  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
John  J.  McCook,  New  York.  The  Jubilee 
will  be  continued  through  the  week  and  the 
following  Sunday.  Among  those  taking  part 
will  be  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.D. ; 
Bishop  Potter:  President  Fannoe  of  Brown 
University;  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  D.D. ; 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Ames,  Montreal;  Bishop  Bald¬ 
win  of  the  Canadian  Diocese  of  Huron;  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University; 
Gen.  James  A.  Beaver  and  Maj.  •  Gen.  Joseph 


The  Jubilee  of  the 
T  M.  U.  A. 


E.  Wheeler;  Cephas  Brainerd Esq. ,  New  York; 
Judge  Selden  P.  Spencer,  St.  Lnnis;  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler;  Dr.  J  M.  Buclkey  of  the  Christian  Advo-' 
cate;  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer;  Principal  Caven 
of  Knox  College,  Toronto;  Presidents  Patton 
of  Princeton,  Northrop  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Washington  of  Tustkegee  Institne, 
and  Slocum  of  Colorado  College.  On  Sunday, 
June  16,  there  will  be  an  early  morning  meet¬ 
ing  of  delegates  only,  an  afternoon  men’s  meet¬ 
ing,  and  an  evening  farewell  meeting.  On 
Monday,  June  17,  will  occur  a  pilgrimage  to 
Plymouth,  with  an  oration  on  The  Spirit  of 
the  Puritans  the  Spirit  for  the  Young  Men  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie  D  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Of  Ovir  City  CKvircKes 


The  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church 


on  Sunday  morning, 
June  2,  celebrated  its 
first  communion  service 
in  the  new  chapel  at  Seventy-third  street, 
after  an  occupancy  of  two  months.  Fifty- five 
new  members  were  welcomed  into  fellowship, 
of  whom  forty- five  were  on  profession  of  faith. 
This  is  a  prophecy  of  the  future  growth  of  this 
church  at  its  new  location.  The  outlook  is 
very  bright  for  marked  development  when  the 
new  audience-room  is  occupied  next  autumn. 
A  new  parish  house  has  been  opened  in  East 
Eighty  second  street,  in  connection  with  the 
Eightieth  Street  Chapel.  There  is  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  church  life.  The 
Home  Department  in  the  Sunday-school  has 
grown  from  fifteen  members  January  1  to  more 
than  three  hundred  June  1.  Dr.  Howard  Ag- 
new  Johnston  and  his  people  are  greatly  en¬ 
couraged. 

of  which  the  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Campbell  is  pastor 


The  WestiniRHter 
Church.  Brooklyn 


of  the  Twelve  Apostles  the  subject  for  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  12,  is  Lebbeus,  “the  Practical.” 
The  Summer  Sewing  Guild  asks  the  Auxilia¬ 
ries  to  give  again  some  of  the  summer  resting 
time  to  aid  the  lady  missionaries  in  their  work 
for  the  church  among  the  women  and  children 
in  the  Foreign  Mission  fields.  Patterns  and  di¬ 
rections  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  to  join 
the  Guild.  Address  Miss  Mary  Bussing,  4  East 
Twelfth  street.  The  Fulton  street  daily  prayer 
meeting,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  man¬ 
agement  and  direction  of  the  Collegiate  Church, 
is  held  from  12  until  1,  at  118  Fulton  street. 
Let  any  one  who  is  in  that  neighborhood  drop 
in  for  at  least  five  or  ten  minutes. 

The  New  York  Presbyte¬ 


Two  Valued  Meni- 
berg  Called  Higher 


Dr  Faust’g 
Lerturea 


is  widening  its  work  in 
order  to  the  more  effective  reaching  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  population.  One  step  toward  a  more 
open  church  has  been  two  recent  series  of  en¬ 
tertainments,  of  three  each,  given  upon  con¬ 
secutive  Tuesday  evenings,  with  a  slight  break 
between  the  two  series.  These  are  all  free  and 
widely  advertised  in  the  community  and  the 
city.  Hundreds  have  been  in  attendance 
nightly  and  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  church 
there  has  been  a  constant  atmosphere  of  wel¬ 
come  and  good  cheer.  The  entertainments 
have  all  been  arranged  by  the  pastor,  who 
opens  each  with  a  word  of  welcome  and  with 
prayer.  Music  has  preceded  each  lecture  while 
the  people  were  gathering.  The  auditorium  of 
the  church  has  been  used  and  on  one  occasion 
held  the  largest  audience  seen  in  it  for  years. 
A  free  will  offering,  without  any  urging,  has 
much  more  than  met  the  incidental  expense. 
The  entertainments  have  been  as  follows: 
April  9,  illustrated  lecture  by  the  pastor  on 
One  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rockies ;  April  16, 
concert  by  a  chorus  of  Swedish  singers ;  April 
23,  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Abbott 
on  In  Italy  with  a  Camera ;  May  14,  concert  by 
the  Brooklyn  Boy  Singers,  and  other  boys  and 
girls,  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age ; 
May  21,  illus: rated  lecture  by  the  pastor  on 
Runaway  Worlds;  May  28,  Grand  Concert  by 
select  singers  and  instrumentalists.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  entertainments  is  to  dispel  preju¬ 
dice,  establish  friendship,  contribute  to  happi¬ 
ness  and  improvement  of  mind,  but  above  all 
else,  to  win  men  to  the  church  and  to  God. 
An  instance  is  reported  of  one  man  in  attend¬ 
ance  who  had  not  been  inside  a  church  for 
eighteen  years. 

on  Monday  evening  of  this 
week  held  its  summer  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Sunday-school 
with  exercises  by  the  children  and  an  address 
by  Dr.  Burrell.  In  the  prayer-meeting  studie^ 


rian  Church,  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty- eighth  street,  the  Rev.  Duncan  J.  Mc¬ 
Millan  D  D.  pastor,  mourns  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Flack,  wife  of  Elder  William  Flack, 
who  passed  tranquilly  away  on  the  last  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  of  May,  and  of  Mrs.  Jennnie 
Hall  Golibart,  a  first  cousin  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Hall.  Of  both  the  pastor  writes  in  lov¬ 
ing  and  sorrowful  appreciation. 

Our  readers  already  know 
that  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Faust, 
once  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and 
the  faithful  and  devoted  pastor  of  a  mission  to 
the  Jews,  under  its  care.  Dr.  Faust  is  partic¬ 
ularly  gifted  in  lecturing  on  Old  Testament 
customs  and  teachings,  and  since,  unfortunately, 
the  Susteutation  fund  of  this  Presbytery  is  not 
sufficiently  well  furnished  to  afford  Dr.  Faust 
a  living  stipend,  he  is  undertaking  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  as  he  may  find  opportunity.  The  follow¬ 
ing  testimonial  from  the  pastor  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  is  endorsed  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Merle  Mellen,  pastor  of  Christ  Reformed 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Cameron,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
South  Orange : 

To  Whom  it  may  Concern  :  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Faust  gave 
a  most  interesting  and  helpful  lecture  to  our 
people  at  our  prayer-meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week.  Our  people  were  so  in¬ 
terested  and  profited  that  theyresponded  with 
a  very  good  collection. 

I  can  assure  anyone  who  may  find  it  possible 
to  have  him  in  a  similar  way  that  bis  lecture 
will  be  most  kindly  received  by  all  thoughtful 
Christians.  Very  truly,  John  Lloyd  Lee. 

It  is  Dr.  Faust’s  earnest  desire  to  make  a 
moving  panorama  of  Solomon's  temple,  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Sunday-school  assemblies  and  else¬ 
where.  Such  a  panorama  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  useful  as  we  approach  the  study  of  He¬ 
brew  history  in  the  International  Lessons. 
The  cost  of  the  panorama  would  be  about  two 
thousand  dollars.  Is  there  not  some  large 
hearted  man  or  woman  of  ample  means  who 
would  like  to  look  into  this  matter  with  a 
view  to  supplying  this  amount  if  on  investiga¬ 
tion  it  seems  wise? 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Marble 
Collegiate  Church 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  is  holding  meetings 
at  the  Gospel  Tabernacle  (Eighth  avenue  at 
Forty-fourth  street).  Over  eighty,  chiefly 
children  and  youth,  professed  Christ  for  the 
first  time  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  26. 

President  Stewart  of  Auburn  last  Sunday 
preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  gradu¬ 
ating  students  and  friends  of  Blair  Academy, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell  D.D.  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  Stated  Supply  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  now 
received  a  call  to  become  the  permanent  pastor 
of  the  church. 
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Of  Present  Interest 


The  sammer  Oonferenoes  at  Northfield  will 
extend  from  Jane  14  to  September  2.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Conference  will  be  held  Jane  28  Jnly  7. 
The  Yonng  Women’s  Conference,  Jnly  12-22. 
The  General  Conference  for  Christian  Workers, 
Aagnst  1-18.  The  speakers  at  these  Confer¬ 
ences  will  be  the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie 
D.D. ,  the  Rev.  O.  Campbell  Morgan,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Chadwick,  President  Seth  Low 
LL.D.,  the  Rev.  John  Doaglass  Adams  D.D., 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor,  tbe  Rev.  Charles 
Erdman  D  D.,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Totrey,  the  Rev. 
C.  1.  Schofield,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Weston,  the 
Rev.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Mabie  D.D.,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson  D.D.,  Dr.  J.  M.  Bnokley, 
Messrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  John  R.  Mott  and 
John  Willis  Baer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster  and 
other  prominent  speakers.  Special  interest 
centres  in  tbe  Tonng  Women’s  Conference, 
which  this  year  presents  annsnally  attractive 
features.  For  eight  successive  years  the  gather¬ 
ings  at  this  Conference  have  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  The  Seminary  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  are  from  June  14  to  19  inclusive ;  the 
graduation  address  will  be  delivered  on  June 
19,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  of  New  York.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  encamp¬ 
ment  on  the  mountain  side  in  “Cathedral 
Pines’’  grove  offers  to  young  men  a  fine  vaca¬ 
tion  at  small  expense.  Four  hundred  tented 
here  last  year.  There  will  be  a  similar  camp 
for  young  women.  The  full  program  (free  on 
application  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Moody,  East  North- 
field,  Mass. )  reveals  an  unusually  elaborate 
provision  for  an  inspiring  sammer  holiday. 

The  New  York  State  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion  holds  its  forty-sixth  annual  convention, 
June  11,  12  and  18  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Binghamton.  An  excellent  program 
has  been  prepared,  and  many  noted  Sunday- 
sohool  workers  are  announced  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises.  Ample  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  entertainment  of  delegates.  Sun¬ 
day-schools  may  send  as  many  delegates  as 
they  choose,  and  every  county  association 
should  send  five  delegates  at  large.  Details  of 
information  may  be  had  from  Timothy  Hough, 
State  Corresponding  Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Daring  the  year  lately  closed  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union  organized  1,874  new 
Sunday-schools,  re-organized  694,  and  visited 
or  otherwise  aided  8,523  schools,  tbe  number 
of  visits  being  9, 128.  Daring  the  year  there 
were  222  men  employed.  Definite  reports  have 
been  made  of  7,882  hopeful  conversions  as  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
these  devoted  men;  105  churches  of  different 
denominations  were  organized  as  the  outcome 
of  the  schools. 

TheWoman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance,  find¬ 
ing  its  literature  meets  with  favor,  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  offer  $25  for  the  best  short  paper  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  family  upon  a  Chris¬ 
tian  basis— family  worship,  grace  at  meals, 
Bible  teaching  for  the  children,  attendance 
upon  church  of  tbe  entire  family,  Sunday- 
school  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
A  personal  experience  of  the  benefits  of  such 
religious  home  training  is  preferred.  Manu¬ 
scripts  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  tbe 
Alliance,  Room  711,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City,  until  November  1,  1901,  and  must 
contain  a  sealed  envelope  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  author.  No  manuscript  will  be  re¬ 
turned  unless  accompanied  by  full  postage,  or 
called  for  at  Room  711.  The  rewarded  manu¬ 
script  will  become  the  property  of  the  Alliance. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Blair  Presbyterial  Academy, 
Blai  stown,  N.  J.,  which  is  taking  place  this 


week,  is  tbe  dedication  of  Clinton  Hall,  which 
will  occur  to-morrow,  June  7,  at  10  o’clock. 
The  address  will  be  by  Prof.  Andrew  Fleming 
West  Pb.D.,  LL.D.  of  Princeton  University. 
In  the  afternoon  will  occur  the  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  and  in  the  evening  a  reception  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sharpe. 

“THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  WORLD  IS  LOVE.” 
To  the  Editor  of  Tbk  Evangelist. 

Thanks  for  that  brief  sentence  beginning  one 
of  your  recent  editorials.  There  was  a  singular 
arrest  of  my  attention  as  the  words  caught  my 
eye.  They  seemed  to  stand  apart  from  all  else 
on  the  page,  as  though  in  fact  it  contained 
nothing  else.  For  a  little  I  sat  looking  at 
them ;  then  dropped  the  paper  to  my  knee,  and 
fell  to  musing. 

It  was  somewhat  after  this  fashion:  Is  that 
true?  Will  it  bear  examination?  Or  is  it 
simply  a  catching  phrase?  If  true,  it  is  cer 
tainly  well  worth  remembering  for  one’s  own 
direction  and  comfort,  and  well  worth  speaking 
of  to  others,  too,  that  thinking  of  it,  they 
may  perhaps  begin  to  realize  something  of  how 
rich  they  really  are  and  be  no  more  discon¬ 
tented  and  drudging. 

What  a  passion  there  is  to  day  for  wealth  I 
Doubtless  it  has  always  been;  but  it  seems 
wonderfully  intensified  in  these  times.  He 
would  be  a  daring  man  who  should  attempt 
fairly  to  describe  how  it  rages  in  all  tbe  world. 

That  must  have  been  a  strange  spectacle  on 
Change  the  other  day,  presented  by  those  wild¬ 
eyed  shouting  men.  These  are  painful  stories 
that  we  read  of  men  and  women  with  hopes 
for  life  all  wrecked  as  the  result  of  that  day’s 
doings.  Yet  the  thing  was  but  an  unusual  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  everywhere  and  always  is  a 
sort  of  temporary  eruption,  revealing  the  vol¬ 
canic  fires  always  burning. 

We  cannot  all  hope  to  win  in  these  straggles 
for  wealth.  Tbe  prizes  are  for  the  few.  It 
looks  sometimes  as  though  in  a  little  while 
there  will  be  nothing  left  for  tbe  many. 

What  if,  after  all,  the  thing  so  coveted  is  not 
in  what  is  thus  sought  but  in  something  else, 
and  in  something,  too,  that  cannot  be  “cor¬ 
nered”  by  any  one  man  or  syndicate,  but  that 
is  possible  to  every  human  life.  What  that  is, 
if  these  brief  words  of  the  editorial  are  exactly 
true,  “The  wealth  of  the  world  is  love  I” 

Let  me  turn  the  matter  over  a  little  in  my 
mind. 

“Wealth.”  It  is  something  by  which  we 
may  minister  to  tbe  needs  of  others.  There  is 
little  danger  of  exaggeration  as  to  its  value  in 
this  regitfd.  What  an  unspeakable  pity  it  is 
that  there  is  not  a  deeper  realization  on  the 
part  of  all  to  whom  it  belongs  of  the  privileges 
that  they  thus  possess.  Let  one  talk  to  certain 
people  of  love  answering  a  like  use,  and  what 
would  they  think  of  him?  Perhaps  that  he 
was  a  foolish  sentimentalist,  or  a  crack-brained 
enthusiast.  Possibly  that  he  was  canting. 
But  he  need  not  be  either.  Granted  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  love  in  any  number  of  men  and 
women,  and  bow  surely  would  those  of  whom 
it  was  true,  even  though  unable  to  make  large 
benefactions,  come  to  tbe  help  of  their  fellows 
with  such  things  as  were  at  their  command, 
and  in  ways  of  kindliness  and  helpfulness  more 
than  compensating  for  the  lack  of  larger  gifts. 
The  fact  is  that  tbe  true  hearts  of  tbe  world 
are  not  so  much  in  need  of  material  aid  as  of 
syympathy  and  brotherliness  and  of  all  those 
self  forgetting  ministries  that  are  born  only  of 
the  spirit  of  love.  Blessed  are  they  in  whom 
this  love  dwells,  and  from  whose  gracious  hand 
its  gifts  are  ever  being  bestowed,  however 
slender  their  own  parses  may  be.  Ministers  of 
the  true  wealth  they  are. 

“Wealth”  is  something  by  which  friends 
minister  to  us,  delivering  ns  from  straits  into 


which  we  may  have  come  and  bestowing  upon 
ns  their  various  gifts.  There  are  many  who 
may  not  seem  to  themselves  greatly  favored  in 
this  respect.  No,  perhaps  not.  Yet  they  may 
have  children  who  love  them,  and  friends  of 
whose  affectionate  regard  they  are  assured  and 
possibly  not  a  few  of  them.  And  if  so,  what 
need  have  they  to  envy  those  into  whose  laps 
the  costliest  gifts  are  thrown,  but  who  still 
as  to  love  may  be  very  beggars?  Love  it  is 
that  makes  gifts  precious.  Trifling  though 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  there  is  lavished 
upon  us  with  them  the  true  wealth. 

“Wealth”  is  something  that  beautifies  homes 
and  supplies  them  with  luxurious  appointments. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  things  for  which  it  is 
coveted.  But  let  these  homes  be  made  never 
so  attractive  and  let  there  be  no  atmosphere 
of  love  in  them  all  these  splendors  must  be  bit¬ 
ter  mockeries.  The  true  delight  of  home  is  in 
things  that  money  cannot  buy,  and  that  the 
want  of  it  cannot  hinder.  It  is  in  the  gladness 
that  those  who  dwell  in  it  feel  in  each  other’s 
presence,  in  the  quick  and  sympathetic  response 
of  each  to  every  other's  interest.  There  is  but 
one  source  of  all  that.  It  is  love.  Where  it 
reigns  the  lowliest  home  is  a  palace  of  delight. 
Where  it  is  not  the  most  laxurious  palace  is 
little  better  than  a  prison.  So,  too,  in  it  is 
treasured  up  the  true  wealth. 

“Wealth”  is  something  that  in  itself  alone 
seems  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  its  pos¬ 
sessors.  What  is  there  in  love  that  answers  to 
this?  Who  asks  it?  Not  the  man  in  whom 
love  dwells.  It  is  too  consciously  to  him  a 
perpetual  benediction  inspiring  him  with  gen¬ 
tle  and  kindly  thought  of  others,  making  bean- 
tifnl  to  him  all  his  possessions  as  the  gifts  of 
the  divine  love,  and  keeping  him  in  a  fellow¬ 
ship  real  and  more  or  less  constant  with  the 
great  Giver  himself. 

When  our  Lord  said,  “A  man’s  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  pos- 
sesseth,  ’  ’  he  drew  shuply  the  distinction  that 
we  need  to  remember,  between  things  without 
and  things  within,  between  what  we  call  wealth 
and  what  is  really  such.  He  knew.  And 
surely  if  anything  within  us  is  to  be  thus  named 
it  is  love.  How  much,  by  the  way,  there  ia 
in  the  Bible  as  to  its  supreme  excellence  as 
the  sum  of  the  Oommandments,  as  “the fulfill¬ 
ing  of  the  law,”  as  “the  bond  of  perfectness,” 
as  “tbe  greatest  of  these,”  as  the  very  essence 
of  God  himself. 

Suppose  that  throughout  the  world  there  waa 
a  real  prevalence  of  love — such  love  as  that 
sketched  by  the  Apostle  in  his  immortal  chap¬ 
ter— what  a  beautiful  and  happy  world  it  would, 
be  I  Would  all  tbe  money  of  the  world,  dis¬ 
tributed  equally  among  its  people,  effect  any¬ 
thing  like  it? 

How  the  exclamations  and  the  questionings 
abound  in  these  very  mnsings,  rather  than 
positive  affirmations.  But  that  would  seem 
to  be  of  tbe  nature  of  mnsings. 

Yes,  it  is  true:  “Tbe  wealth  of  the  world 
is  love.”  Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  it  is  not 
generally  so  understood! 

Thus  for  my  mnsings,  then  I  took  up  my  pa¬ 
per  again  to  examine  tbe  rest  of  the  article. 
All  true  it  was  found  to  be  and  all  important 
and  all  rationally  related  to  ibis  introductory 
sentence,  setting  forth  the  trne  inspiration  of 
this  love  in  tbe  recognition  of  the  divine  love 
to  ns,  just  as  the  Apostle  put  it  when  he  wrote, 
not  ‘ '  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  ns,  ’  ’ 
as  it  is  in  our  version,  but  tis  it  is  in  the  re¬ 
vision,  simply,  “we  love,  because  he  first  loved 
ns.  ” 

But  all  my  interest  in  what  thus  followed 
waa  on  a  lower  level  than  that  to  which  I  had 
been  up-borne  by  the  great  words  at  the  begin- 
,ning:  “The  wealth  of  the  world  is  love.” 

J  L.  R. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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With  the  pasBing  of  their  knowledge,  oyer 
confident,  passes  also  the  oonfiiot  between 
sects.  The  Confession  bears  the  signs  of  con¬ 
flict  on  its  face.  It  pats  a^nader  those  whom 
God  has  joined  together.  Controyersially  it 
so  emphasises  certain  troths  that  they  'become 
unity.  about  religions  unity.  Different  degrees  of  antrue.  The  war  is  ended  and  we  are  brethren. 

It  is  very  evident  that  among  all  Christians  Christian  experience  will  nec-  The  Church  can  without  controversy  state  its 

there  is  a  growing  desire  for  unity.  The  larger  cessitate  varied  forms  of  external  government,  truth  as  it  sees  it,  “for  the  God  of  things 
number  of  communicants  in  our  churches  are  ^U1  have  no  necessary  relation  to  unity  gg  they  are.” 

asking,  Why  these  walls  of  separation  that  pre-  spiritual  good  of  por  this  is  an  age  of  faith.  To  preach  the 

vent  united  Christian  activity?  Why  are  not  A  ritual,  a  polity,  or  a  Creed  are  no  Gospel  to  all  nations,  to  Christianize  all  the 

persistent  efforts  made,  that  they  who  are  put  substitutes  for  what  God  puts  first,  as  under  activities  of  life,  is  the  great  endeavor.  Never 
in  trust  of  the  Gospel  shall  everywhere  com-  through  and  over  all.  before  was  the  Christ  life  so  manifest.  In¬ 

bine  for  the  better  performance  of  their  blessed  When  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  all  his  brethren,  gtinot  with  life  the  Church  knows  whom  it  has 
work?  They  say  that  the  children  of  the  world  hosts  will  march  together  to  complete  the  believed.  How  can  it  send  forth  missionaries 

are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  They  which  their  captain  calls  them  to— the  cannot  formulate  its  faith?  It  believes 

ask.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  great  “trust”  mankind.  For  this  unity  of  and  therefore  speaks. 

of  all  Christians  for  the  evangelization  of  our  whole  creation  groans.  “How  long.  Happily  the  directions  given  by  the  General 

cities  and  of  all  mankind?  Indeed,  Christ’s  O  how  long,  ”  is  the  increasing  cry.  Assembly  to  the  enlarged  Committee  do  not 

work  will  not  be  done  on  earth,  until  all  include  any  such  impossibility  as  the  oondensa- 

Christians  combine  and  co-operate,  under  his  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY.  tion  into  brief  compass  of  the  essentials  of  the 

plain  directions,  for  the  one  great  work*  he  The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  with  re-  Westminster  Confession,  nor  their  restatement 
has  committed  to  their  charge.  gard  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  showed  a  dis-  terms.  That  “brief  statement  in  un- 

In  our  representative  Christian  bodies,  the  tiuct  recognition  that  the  formal  votes  of  the  technical  terms,”  which  the  Committee  is 
subject  keeps  coming  np,  but  no  large,  definite  Presbyteries  fell  short  of  indicating  the  actual  charged  to  bring  before  the' next  Assembly  is 
plan  has  been  decided  on,  or  even  proposed,  state  of  mind  as  to  our  Standards.  The  people  ‘'oftheBeformedfaith,”notoftheWestmin- 
by  even  a  single  one  of  the  almost  numberless  do  not  get  their  theology  from  Confessions.  The  Confession.  Its  liberty  therefore  is  as 

denominations  into  which  Christendom  is  pulpit  does  not  teach  it,  nor  do  the  Sunday-  Ihrge  as  the  truth  which  all  of  the  Reformed 
split.  In  religions  newspapers,  discussion  fol-  schools.  The  popular  theology  in  the  Presby-  faith  do  devoutly  hold,  the  truth  of  which  the 
lows  discussion,  but  seldom  has  any  proposal  teerian  Church  has  sources  far  removed  from  any  system  called  Oalvinistic  is  the  best  exponent, 
gone  farther  than  abortive  recommendation  of  clear  fountain  of  Calvinistic  doctrine.  To  ed-  hut  which  neither  this  nor  any  other  system 
the  bodies  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  noated  laymen  the  Confession  appears  unreal  in  to  be  devised  by  man  can  exhaust  the  content. 

Professors  in  Theological  Seminaries,  with  its  phraseology  and  untrue  in  its  science,  logic  and  of  which  every  new  revelation  meets  a 

here  and  there  an  isolated  exception,  do  not  and  philosophy.  It  is  tolerated  by  the  pews  be.  longing  in  men’s  hearts. 

undertake  continuously  and  earnestly,  to  im-  cause  it  is  ignored  by  the  pulpit.  To  refuse  to  Never  before  was  there  suclv  longing  for  the 

press  upon  their  students  the  great  truth  that  touch  it  would  not  have  been  to  reinstate  it  in  prophetic  word.  The  answers  of  the  Presby- 
the  Church  is  the  “household  and  family  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  to  confess  teries  indicated  a  condition  widespread  beyond 
God,”  and  as  no  earthly  household  and  family  the  inability  of  the  Church  to  state  its  faith,  their  bounds  Men  feel  dimly  after  a  new 
can  be  what  it  ought  to  be  and  do  what  it  3  Phil-  statement  of  the  old  Gospel,  but  they  know  not 

ought  to  do,  without  union  and  co-operation,  osophy,  science  and  even  theology  are  unset-  precisely  what  they  want.  They  wait  for  him 
much  more  is  this  true  of  that  household  which  tied  and  nncertain,  it  has  been  said,  and  so  who  speaks  with  divine  authority. 

God  has  formed.  must  be  our  faith.  No  doubt  there  are  many  de-  Such  authority  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 

We  have  never  heard  that  a  coarse  of  lectures  voutsouls  who  having  heard  this  coutentionite-  ternal  organization,  nor  in  the  reaffirmation 
has  been  delivered  upon  the  Church  as  “The  rated  aud  reiterated  are  distressed  as  to  the  out-  of  symbols  of  a  past  age,  even  though  they  be 
Body  of  Christ,  ”  or  that  students  have  been  come,  now  that  the  Church  has  undertaken  this  revised  in  this  particular  or  in  that,  nor  in 
earnestly  exhorted  to  do  all  they  could  to  pre-  task.  But  let  such  take  courage.  The  Church  some  shorter  statement  'of  the  same  system, 
serve  the  unity  of  this  sacred  body  and  to  in-  is  not  called  upon  to  speak  with  authority  in  but  only  in  the  utterance  of  God’s  direct  mes- 
crease  its  strength.  One  life  must  pervade  the  science  and  philosophy.  Its  truth  does  not  de-  sage  in  the  language  of  our  day.  Clear,  brief, 
body  and  make  it  one.  That  oneness  can  only  pend  upon  special  creation  or  evolution.  It  religions,  positive,  the  truth  which  saves  men 
be  effected  by  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  has  not  to  harmonize  its  teachings  with  geology  for  this  world  and  the  next,  cannot  the  Church 

If  there  were  any  other  unity  of  supreme  or  with  biology.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  thus  state  its  faith? 
importance,  the  Scriptures  would  have  told  us.  monism  or  dualism.  The  great  facts  of  faith  By  timidity,  compromise,  faint-hearted  half 
Our  Saviour  would  have  announced  it.  Paul  will  stand  out  the  clearer  when  separated  from  endeavor  a  great  opportunity  was  lost  ten  years 
would  not  have  insisted  so  persistently  upon  these  theories  of  men.  Our  theological  fore-  ago.  The  Confession  was  left  unchanged,  but 
this  unity  nor  given  ns  a  description  of  the  bears  knew  much  which  was  not  true,  and  in-  the  action  did  nothing  towards  reinstating  it 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  what  may  be  corporated  their  pseudo- science  and  their  as  a  living  power.  In  the  providence  of  God 
called  the  Apostle’s  Creed:  One  body,  one  soholastio  philosophy  with  the  revelation  o^  a  new  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  Church, 
spirit,  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  God  in  Christ,  and  verily  believed  that  men  Will  it  not  now  use  its  great  opportunity?  It 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  might  accept  the  compound  as  the  eternal  gireves  over  its  loss  of  authority,  but  the  au- 
who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  yon  all.  Gospel  of  salvation.  It  is  well  for  ns  that  we  thority  of  truth  remains.  If  the  Church  speak 
If  unity  depended  upon  a  complete  agreement  do  not  know  so  much,  and  that  philosophy  and  God’s  living  truth,  men  shall  listen  and  obey, 
in  tbe  enunciation  of  the  great  doctrines  of  science  fight  their  battles  outside  our  domain.  But  if  it  cannot  lead,  if  it  cannot  utter  God’s 
Christianity,  inspiration  would  have  given  us  Let  not  the  Church  venture  into  their  field,  message,  if  at  bes't  it  can  but  repeat  what  other 
this  full,  and  unmistakable  verbal  statement  nor  incorporate  their  results  in  its  Creed.  It  men  have  said,  let  it  not  bemoan  its  loss  of 
and  not  left  it  to  some  so-called  leaders  of  tbe  is  not  theology  in  the  light  of  the  science  of  influence.  Though  it  remain  silent,  God’s 
Church  to  bind  the  intellects  of  their  fellow  the  twentieth  century  or  in  the  twilight  of  the  word  is  not  bound.  Some  other  shall  speak 
Christians  for  all  time.  The  “  babes  in  Christ,  ”  teachings  of  the  seventeenth  that  the  Church  his  message  to  our  age. 

as  well  as  the  stronger  ones,  have  a  better  bond  should  state,  but  the  fundamental  truth  which  ^ - 

than  any  lengthened  human  confessions  can  remains  no  matter  what  systems  pass  away.  THE  ARBITRATION  CONFERENCE, 

give  them.  One  Spirit,  one  Lord  and  one  And  this  is  true  in  regard  to  theology  itself.  For  the  seventh  time  in  as  many  years  that 

Father  can  unite  and  incite  to  unselfish  conse-  The  exegesis  of  tbe  makers  of  the  Confession  public  spirited  man,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  has 
cration  better  than  any  system  of  human  ar-  is  as  antiquated  as  their  science.  Their  proof  been  entertaining  some  two  hundred  or  more 
rangement  or  device.  texts  have  been  revised  and  revised  again  and  men  and  women  as  his  guests  at  beautiful 

If  a  uniform  mode  of  public  worship  bad  after  all  will  not  stand.  Their  knowledge  as  Mohonk,  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  Inter- 
been  essential  to  unity,  our  Lord  would  have  to  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  Bible  itself  has  national  Arbitration.  Three  days  morning 
given  his  disciples  more  than  that  one  form  of  passed  away,  why  should  their  knowledge  as  and  evening  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
prayer.  Paul  would  have  spent  some  of  his  to  God,  his  decrees,  his  nature,  his  will  re-  this  important  and  far  reaching  question,  the 
lonely  and  leisure  prison  hours  in  drawing  up  main?  We  do  not  know  so  much,  we  hesitate  afternoons  being  given  np  to  social  intercourse, 
an  order  of  worship  or  a  prayer  book  asjthe  one  where  they  were  confident,  but  men  do  not  and  by  those  who  were  brave  enough  to  face 
bond  of  union  for  all  Christian  people  in  all  wait  for  a  new  dogmatism,  but  for  the  vision  tbe  rain  to  driving,  walking,  and  boating, 
ages  and  all  lands.  But  no,  be  has  only  told  of  God  which  he  gives  to  those  who  seek  his  Tbe  assemblies  were  presided  over  by  Judge 
ns  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit , and  to  put  on  Love  face;  not  for  a  new  arrangement  of  proof  texts  Steinert  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  on  the  old  scheme,  but  for  the  message  the  and  such  men  as  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mr. 

Neither  can  a  uniform  Church  Polity  bring  Bible  bears  to  ns.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  W. 
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Martin  Jones  Esq.  to  name  only  a  few  of 
them,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  fact 
that  the  International  Arbitration  Tribunal 
was  aotnally  sitting  at  The  Hague  was  a  source 
of  deep  gratification  to  those  who  seven  years 
ago  looked  forward  to  such  a  hope  as  hardly 
to  be  realized  in  their  day.  An  appropriate 
Minute  was  adopted  relative  to  the  death  of 
President  Harrison,  who  had  been  appointed  a 
member  of  that  tribunal.  Steps  were  taken  for 
some  constructive  work  to  be  done  daring  the 
coming  year,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  awakening 
public  interest  and  in  the  edacation  and  stim¬ 
ulation  of  legislators,  to  the  end  that  measures 
may  be  adopted  whereby  all  the  international 
difSculties  of  this  country  which  do  not  admit 
of  settlement  by  diplomacy  shall  be  at  once 
submitted  to  this  tribunal.  The  subject  of  the 
Pan-American  Congress  to  meet  next  October, 
in  Mexico,  received  due  attention,  and  con¬ 
cerning  this  Congress  we  have  a*  later  word  to 
say. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
Conference  as  this.  Two  hundred  are  not 
many  people  among  seventy  millions,  but  of 
many  of  the  two  hundred  it  may  well  be  said, 
as  of  Roderick  Dbn,  ‘‘One  blast  upon  his  bugle 
horn  were  worth  a  thousand  men.  ” 


SOUTH  AMEUICAN  ARBITRATION. 

The  proposed  commission  of  the  South  Amer- 
icau  states,  which  is  to  meet  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  in  October,  is  confronted  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty  in  the  position  taken  by  Chile. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Peru,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  1884,  a  certain  territorial  cession 
was  made  a  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Chile,  by  which  the  Tacna-Arira  provinces 
were  to  be  held  by  Chile  for  ten  years,  with 
certain  conditcns  for  its  re-cession  to  Pern. 
Since  1894,  however,  Peru  has  been  unable  to  ad  - 
judioate  the  matter  as  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
and  upon  this  issue  seems  to  hang  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Commission 

The  broad  principle  of  arbitration  is  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  this  meeting,  and  that  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  states  should  decide  upon  this  humane 
method  of  settling  their  numerous  disputes  and 
grievances  indicates  their  progress  and  in¬ 
creasing  enlightenment. 

All  agree  with  the  single  exception  of  Chile, 
that  no  previous  conditions  shall  be  imposed 
upon  the  Commission  to  limit  its  scope,  that 
its  hands  shall  be  free  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  wise.  Peru  is  in  sympathy 
with  this  program,  while  Chile  is  not,  while 
their  interests  in  the  issue  are  practically  iden¬ 
tical.  Chile  demands  as  a  oondiion  to  her  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  meeting  that  only  future 
issues  be  considered,  “that as  the  pending  con¬ 
troversy  involves  a  question  of  honor  it  cannot 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator.  ”  Such 
reasoning  is  certainly  unworthy  of  a  nation 
which  is  reputed  the  most  progressive  and  en¬ 
lightened  of  the  South  American  states,  the 
so-called  Yankees  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
—while  Peru  frankly  states  her  willingness  to 
abide  by  the  action  of  the  Commission  whether 
they  should  decide  to  restrict  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  future  issues,  or  to  include  matters  of 
present  controversy. 


Editorial  Notes 


Six  men  of  fine  promise  graduated  from  the 
German  Theological  School  at  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.,  on  the  27th  nit.  and  all  have  gone  at  ona- 
to  work.  Mr.  Berger  to  Newark,  O. ;  Mr. 
Herge  to  Canarsie,  L.  I.  ;  Mr.  Kohler  to  Carl- 
stadt,  N.  J.  ;  Mr.  Eurz  to  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Mr. 
Voeglin  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Jung  to  a 
tutorship  in  the  Academic  department  of  the 
school.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
these  young  brothers  to  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  our  churches.  They  are  good  and  true  men. 


as  Dr.  Seibert  charged  them,  studious,  faith¬ 
ful,  strong.  They  honor  the  Seminary  and 
show  the  quality  of  its  work.  Dr.  Weber  has 
done  splendid  service  in  raising  the  debt.  Re¬ 
lieved  of  the  burdens  it  has  carried  for  some 
years,  the  spirit  of  the  school  rises,  the  fu¬ 
ture  looks  bright  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  should  doable  its  present  endowment. 

As  we  go  to  press  an  account  comes  to  us 
from  Baltimore  of  the  services  held  in  that 
city  on  Sunday  last  in  memory  of  Dr.  Babcock. 
We  regret  that  the  article  is  too  late  for  this 
issue.  If  will  appear  next  week. 

This  (Thursday)  evening  the  twenty-fourth 
anniversary  of  that  excellent  institution,  the 
Christian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men.  will  be 
held  at  the  Home,  1176  Madison  avenue.  The 
services  and  reception  will  be  informal,  but 
none  the  less  interesting  for  that,  and  we  hope 
that  many  friends  of  this  good  work  will  be 
present.  _ 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  Annual 
Commencement  of  Columbia  University  will 
be  held  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  University, 
on  Wednesday  morning,  June  12,  at  11  o’clock. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  delivered 
in  the  chapel  by  the  Rev.  William  S.  Rains- 
ford  D.  D.  on  Sunday. 

A  school  which  has  sent  forth  into  the  rankg 
of  usefulness  an  unusual  proportion  of  women 
— missionaries,  teachers  and  workers  in  philan¬ 
thropic  lines,  is  Houghton  Seminary,  in  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tweedy  of  Plymouth  Church,  Utica,  and 
on  Wednesday,  June  12,  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class  will  begiven  by  Mrs.  Char¬ 
lotte  Ingersoll  Jewell  of  the  class  of  1897. 
Mrs.  Jewell  was  in  Peking,  China,  daring  the 
siege.  _ 

One  of  the  last  quarter  hours  of  the  General 
Assembly,  on  May  28,  was  devoted  to  hearing 
a  message  from  our  Church  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  given  by  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Boggs  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  who  arrived,  dusty  and 
travel  stained,  from  the  train  just  in  time  to 
make  himself  and  his  errand  known.  On 
another  page  is  an  extract  from  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Boggs.  Just  before  sending  this 
paper  to  press,  we  received  a  pleasant  call  from 
the  Jacksonville  pastor,  and  shall  have  more 
to  say  next  week  concerning  the  need  of  his 
church  and  the  opportunity  for  brotherly  kind¬ 
ness  thus  given.  _ 

Over  the  grave  of  John  Raskin’s  parents,  in 
Shirley  Churchyard,  near  Croydon,  upon  the 
tombstone  which  he  erected  in  reverent  memory 
of  his  father  and  mother,  there  has  been  placed 
this  further  inscription  as  a  memorial  of  the 
illustrious  son:  “John  Ruskin,  son  of  John 
James  Ruskin  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  who 
wrote  thus  of  his  parents  and  ever  spoke  truth, 
was  born  in  London,  February  8.  1819,  and 
died  at  Brantwood,  January  20,  1900,  and  rests 
in  Coriston  Chprobjard.” 


Adalbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  is  to  have  its  Diamond  Jubilee  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The 
commemoration  services  will  begin  on  Sunday 
next,  June  9,  with  an  address  in  the  Beckwith 
Memorial  Church  a*-  Cleveland,  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
McGiffert  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on 
The  Religions  History  of  the  College.  The 
following  lour  days  until  Thursday  night,  June 
IS,  are  crowded  with  a  rich  variety  of  academic 
functions,  receptions,  exercises  and  even  sports 
The  glory  of  a  College  is  its  Alumni,  and  Adal¬ 
bert  can  hold  its  head  high  with  such  names 
on  its  roll  as  Professor  McGiffert,  George 
Trumbull  Ladd,  Judge  S.  E.  Williamson,  Gen¬ 


eral  Counsel  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
Senator  W.  B.  Allison,  Hon.  William  Elroy  Curtis, 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  Prof.  T.  S.  Seymour,  Por- 
fessor  Young  and  others  now  on  the  College 
staff. 

Bible  teaching  is  to-day  something  new  and 
inspiriting ;  all  the  people  are  interested  and 
the  methods  are  quietly  but  effectively  improv¬ 
ing.  The  Sunday-schools  feel  the  impulse  and 
classes  of  real  Bible  study  are  going  deeper 
than  the  rather  too  superficial  ‘  ‘  lesson  leaves.  ’  ’ 
This  is  very  cheering,  yet  there  is  demand  for 
larger  improvement.  The  old  literalism  in 
teaching  had  one  supreme  excellence ;  it  taught 
|he  memorizing  of  the  text.  Nothing  can  so 
instruct  and  inspire  the  mind.  Men  and  worn  en 
are  full  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth; 
some  ministers  are  fresher  in  literary  quota¬ 
tions  than  in  Bible  speech.  We  believe  that 
the  authorized  version  of  our  English  Bible  is 
capable  of  enriching  the  one  who  fills  himself 
with  it,  both  religiously  and  practically,  be¬ 
yond  all  other  resources.  The  Bible  should  be 
read  in  large,  taken  in  broad  sweeps,  absorbed 
like  the  sea  and  the  sun,  with  no  pettiness,  no 
narrowness,  given  free  play  over  the  whole 
scene  of  human  life  and  history,  made  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  common  things,  the  seer  of  our 
own  hearts,  the  expounder  of  experience,  the 
voice  of  God  amid  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
the  world.  That  is  its  office  now.  Its  teach¬ 
ers  should  exalt  its  unique  power  and  bring  it 
into  instant  use. 


It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  condemned  the  peculiar  condition 
of  affairs  in  America,  where  the  newspapers 
daily  devote  columns  to  the  chronicling  of  the 
games  of  baseball  that  are  played  in  various 
cities  under  the  direction  of  men  who  are  in 
the  sport  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 
The  situation  is  one  which  need  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here,  farther  than  to  say  that  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  America,  for  in  England  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  obtains  which  is  quite  as  curious 
and  quite  as  serious  also.  For  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year,  great  match  games  of 
football' are  played  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  the  stories  of  these 
games  aie  read  by  an  enormous  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  The  crowds  of  five  or  ten  thousand  which 
go  to  our  baseball  parks  are  thrown  into  ab¬ 
solute  insignificance  when  we  are  told  that  at 
one  of  the  great  matches  of  football  in  England 
fully  one  hundred  thousand  people  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Excursion  trains  brought  crowds  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  this  enormous  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  came  together  to  see  two  teams 
straggle  over  a  ball.  Of  course  the  men  are 
all  professionals,  and  the  question  raised  by 
the  situation  is  one  which  both  in  our  own  land 
and  in  England  will  have  to  be  met,  sooner 
or  later.  The  tendency  to  gamble  on  the  results, 
the  glamor  which  is  thrown  around  successful 
players,  the  undue  space  such  performers  ob¬ 
tain  in  daily  prints,  the  mental  excitement 
without  corresponding  physical  activity,  and 
above  all.  the  temptation  to  become  chronically 
tired  on  Sunday  because  of  the  preceding  day’s 
pastime,  is  something  worthy  of  investigation. 


An  English  minister’s  wife  declares  that  the 
May  meetings  were  invented  so  as  to  enable 
the  ministers  to  escape  the  rigors  of  house- 
cleaning.  How  many  of  our  pastors  who  have 
been  in  Philadelphia  will  return  to  their  stud¬ 
ies  to  find  everything  painfully  clean  and  pre¬ 
cise,  every  book  and  pamphlet  straightened,  all 
the  desk  drawers  spick  and  span,  and— well, 
there  are  martyrs  whose  names  are  not  in  print! 


Our  readers  will  recall  to  mind  the  appeal 
issued  last  year  by  the  Oounoil  of  Seventy  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
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Ohioago,  for  a  special  Bible  Stady  Sanday  to 
be  observed  earlj  in  the  soholastio  year.  The 
results  of  that  appeal  were  simply  astonishing. 
More  than  nine  hundred  pastors  observed  the 
day,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  responded  was  wonderful.  In  five  hundred 
churches  ten  thousand  persons  entered  upon 
systematic  Bible  study  under  direction  of  the 
Institute,  the  course  being  for  four  years. 
Many  other  good  results  have  been  realized  by 
these  churches.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present 
year  will  see  many  more  churches  adoping  this 
method.  Two  dates  have  been  set  for  Bible 
Study  Sunday  this  year:  September  16  for 
country  churches  and  September  29  for  those 
in  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  two  thou¬ 
sand  pastors  will  promise  to  observe  this  day. 
Send  to  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Litera¬ 
ture,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  a  promise 
card.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows  is  President  of  the  Courcil  and 
Dr.  William  B.  Harper  Principal  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution. 

An  example  of  retrogression  in  the  matter  of 
church  unity  is  found  in  a  little  hamlet  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  This  hamlet  possesses 
but  four  families,  three  of  which  were  attached 
to  the  Free  Church,  aud  one  to  the  *‘Aald 
Kirk,*’  or  Established  Church.  Some  eight 
years  ago,  one  of  the  three  families  seceded  in 
order  to  join  a  body  calling  itself  the  “Free 
Presbyterian’’  Church,  and  in  the  recent  union 
one  of  the  remaining  two  decided  to  enter  the 
United  Free  Church,  and  the  other  chose  to 
stay  out.  Hence  the  four  families  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  four  churches,  and  four  ministers 
make  periodical  pastoral  calls.  This  is  truly 
Scottish  I 

The  overture  which  the  Presbytery  of  Lon¬ 
don  South  sent  up  to  the  English  Presbyterian 
Synod,  relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Sapper  by  elders,  under  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  circumstances,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  consideration,  and  action  will 
be  taken  upon  it  next  year. 


AT  PRINCETON. 

A  Sunday  in  Princeton,  in  the  presence  of 
all  that  hM  been  built  in  beauty  and  strength 
on  that  historic  campus,  and  in  character  of 
imperishable  fibre  and  finest  quality  to  glorify 
its  associations,  is  something  to  make  one  glad 
of  his  church,  his  country  and  the  traditions 
of  their  co-ordinate  history.  June  just  about 
to  take  over  the  leafage  and  flower  of  May, 
fairness  and  freshness  enshrining  the  scene  of 
all  this  life  of  youth  in  full  tide  of  vigor,  cul¬ 
ture  and  expansion  toward  perfect  manhood, 
all  this,  famishing  a  parable  of  the  life  we 
live  along  the  passing  years,  creates  a  new 
world  aud  a  new  glory  in  it,  for  us  who  enjo7 
it  now.  A  church  service  with  a  University 
audience  is  a  lesson  worth  a  life-time  of  study, 
A  great  Ohristian  school  of  patriotism  and 
piety  fit  for  perpetuation  and  powerful  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  nation  forever,  is  the  treasure  of  the 
state  and  the  delight  of  the  true  church  of 
Jesus.  Long  live  such  powers  for  the  ages  to 
come!  God  bless  Princeton  forever! 

The  University  communion  service  conducted 
by  the  President  in  Marqoaud  Ohapel  especially 
for  the  graduating  class,  is  a  fitting  close  to 
our  Sunday  in  Princeton.  The  power  of  a 
cultured  manhood  over  all  manhood  we  well 
know ;  but  seeing  a  man  like  Francis  Patton 
in  his  place,  not  as  a  theologian,  or  a  defender 
of  the  faith,  but  as  an  exemplar  and  leader  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  great  institution  over 
which  he  presides,  gives  a  new  view  of  the 
relation  of  such  men  to  the  young  men  of  the 
age  and  through  them  to  the  ages  beyond. 
The  peace  and  uplift  of  that  hour  with  our 
Lord,  in  his  memorial  celebration,  we  shall 
carry  long  and  far.  R.  A.  S. 


A  GREAT  CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  D.D. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  a  tablet  was  dedicated 
in  the  Brooklyn  Young  Men’s  Ohristian  Asso¬ 
ciation  Building  to  the  memory  of  that  noble 
philanthropist,  Frederick  Marquand.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  never  a  resident  of  our  “Oity 
of  Churches,  ’  ’  yet  he  had,  for  certain  reasons, 
a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Association ;  and  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  made  a  generous  offer  of  a 
large  sum  to  rear  a  building  for  them ;  but  the 
conditions  on  which  he  made  the  offer  were 
not  complied  with.  Soon  after  his  death— in 
July,  1882— his  residuary  legatees  carried  out 
his  wishes  and  erected  the  present  spacious 
structure  for  the  Association  at  a  cost  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  edifice,  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 

This  recent  public  ceremonial  in  Brooklyn 
brings  afresh  before  the  American  people  a 
very  remarkable  philanthropist,  whose  example 
is  well  worth  studying — especially  by  all  rich 
Christians.  All  philanthropists  are  not  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  all  Christians  are  not  philanthropists. 
The  two  characteristics  were  beautifully  com¬ 
bined  in  Frederick  Marquand.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  that  staunch  old  commonwealth  that 
has  been  so  prolific  in  eminent  merchants  and 
eminent  ministers ;  from  Connecticut  have 
come  into  Greater  New  York  not  only  great 
preachers  like  Finney  and  Beecher,  but  remark¬ 
able  Ohristian  laymen  like  William  E.  Dodge, 
Harlan  Page,  Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Edwin  D. 
Morgan,  Anson  G.  Phelps  and  Morris  K.  Jesup. 
Frederick  Marquand  was  a  son  of  Oonneoticnt, 
born  in  Fairfield  on  the  6th  of  April,  1799— of 
an  honorable  Huguenot  ancestry.  He  was  the 
oldest  of  twelve  children,  took  early  upon  him¬ 
self  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  younger 
members  of  his  family,  entered  into  business 
as  a  dealer  in  jewelry  and  silver  ware  on 
Broadway,  and  prospered  exceedingly.  He  had 
the  sagacity  to  purchase  real  estate  in  New 
York  which  grew  in  value  rapifilyi  and  by  the 
time  that  he  reached  middle  life  he  was  a  mil¬ 
lionaire. 

Of  successful  Christian  men  in  business  life 
there  is  no  lack  in  this  country ;  the  peculiar 
glory  of  Frederick  Marquand  was  that  he  was 
such  a  successful  servant  and  steward  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour.  He  was  the  one,  because  he 
was  so  devotedly  the  other ;  he  laid  his  great 
heart  at  the  feet  of  his  crucified  Master,  and 
when  he  gave  himself,  he  gave  to  Christ  the 
key  to  his  time,  his  purse,  and  his  whole  per 
sonal  infiuenoe.  To  him  money  was  not  a  pos¬ 
session  “in  fee  simple;’’  it  was  only  a  loan, 
a  sacred  curst,  and  he  so  used  it  that  he  rose  to 
the  full  stature  of  a  splendid  stewardship.  He 
saw  on  his  every  dollar  the  image  and  super¬ 
scription  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  loved  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul.  What  a  charming  spec-- 
men  of  a  Christian  he  was !  I  remember  how 
in  his  beautiful  home  in  Southport,  Conn., 
the  first  intimation  that  some  of  his  household 
01  his  guests  had  of  the  break  of  the  morning, 
was  his  cheery  voice  sounding  like  a  lark,  as 
he  went  from  door  to  door  arousing  them  with 
some  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture. 

Giving  was  as  natural  to  him  as  breathing. 
He  once  said  to  me,  “If  you  know  of  uy  right 
worthy  Christian  object,  that  you  can  recom¬ 
mend,  let  me  know.  I  should  like  to  help  it. 
I  have  said  the  same  thing  to  Dr. Wm.  Adams; 
he  has  a  standing  order  from  me  to  name 
objects  deserving  a  good  contribution.  ’  ’  What 
an  almost  miraculous  conception  that  is  to  us 
ministers  who  have  been  obliged  to  work  the 
pumps  of  mendicancy  in  order  to  draw  money 
out  of  reluctant  pockets!  A  spontaneous  and 
perennial  fountain  was  that  great,  generous, 
and  consecrated  heart  of  Frederick  Marquand. 
Nor  did  death  dry  up  the  bountiful  ontfinw; 
rather  did  it  enlarge  the  fountain  into  a  broad 
river  of  holy  benevolence.  At  the  close  of 


his  life  Mr.  Marquand  made  a  remarkable  will 
in  which,  after  a  generous  provision  for  his 
own  kindred,  he  committed  all  the  residue  of 
his  vast  property  to  three  legatees— his  brother- 
in-law,  the  venerable  Mr.  Alanson  Trask ;  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia  Monroe,  and  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Daniel  W.  McWilliams.  The  dis¬ 
position  which  these  three  residuary  legatees 
have  been  making  of  that  magnificent  estate 
has  been  marked  by  a  wisdom  that  would  seem 
like  a  direct  guidance  from  heaven.  The  noble 
Young  Men’s  Association  bnliding  in  Brooklyn 
—the  two  chapels  of  the  “Union  Seminary’’ 
in  New  York  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Yale— the  superb  Hall  for  Mr.  Moody’s  stu¬ 
dents  at  Northfield — the  spacious  church  in 
which  the  negro  and  Indian  students  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute  worship— the  gifts  to  Park  Col¬ 
lege  in  Missouri,  and  many  others  that  I  cannot 
here  enumerate  have  all  given  to  the  name  of 
Marquand  a  precious  and  sacred  celebrity  over 
our  whole  land.  Since  the  time  of  James 
Lenox  of  New  York,  no  American  citizen  has 
linked  hie  name  with  so  many  structures  and 
institutions  of  a  distinctly  religious  character. 

This  is  my  especial  reason  for  bringing  this 
recent  tablet-dedication  in  Brooklyn  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  these  columns.  Fred¬ 
erick  Marquand  “being  dead  yet  speaketh”  to 
all  Christians  to  whom  God  is  entrusting  large 
wealth.  In  these  days  the  men  of  the  world 
are  setting  a  mark  to  which  the  members  of 
Christ’s  Church  are  very  rarely  attaining. 
Millionaires  are  bestowing  stupendous  sums  on 
secular  education — in  endowing  [Universities 
and  founding  libraries.  Others  are  providing 
for  suffering  bodies  the  comforts  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries.  My  beloved  friend  Marquand 
went  deeper  than  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
mind  or  of  body ;  he  recognized  the  sovereign 
value  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  the  indispensa- 
bleness  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  soul’s  eternal 
salvation.  In  his  will  he  ordered  that  his 
wealth  should  be  distributed  for  '  ‘  the  spread 
of  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  ’  ’  Those  words 
defined  and  directed  the  flow  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  current  of  beneficence ;  it  has  all  streamed 
Christward  and  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  “Education”  he  di¬ 
rected  should  be  Christian  education. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Marquand  is  profitable  for 
correction  and  exhortation  as  well^'as  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  touches  right  on  the  sore  spot,  not 
only  in  our  Presbyterian  denomination,  but  in 
all  other  denominations  likewise.  Secular 
philanthropy,  in  these  days,  far  exceeds  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropy  in  its  flow  of  money.  In  one 
case  it  gashes  spontaneously;  in  the  other 
case  it  is  too  often  extracted  only  by  the  pul 
pit-pump  of  appeal,  or  by  ecclesiastical  ma¬ 
chinery.  Are  there  no  millionaires  on  the  rolls 
of  the  churches?  Yes,  there  are  scores  upon 
scores  of  them ;  and  under  the  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions  of  stewardship.  But  very  large  religiona 
donations  are  very  rare.  When  a^Carnegie  or 
a  Rockefeller  pours  a  vast  sum  into  the  treasury 
of  an  University  it  hardly  makes  a  ripple;  but 
if  any  Christian  millionaire  should  give  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars  to-morrow  to  send  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  to  the  heathen,  it  would  startle  the 
nation  like  an  earthquake !  At  such  a  time, 
what  an  admonition,  what  an  inspiration,  and 
what  an  eloquent  example  there  is  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  and  munificence  of  such  a  noble  Christian 
philanthropist  as  Frederick  Marquand! 


The  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Brown,  formerly  of 
Gorham,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
church  in  New  Hamburgh  in  the  Presbytery 
of  North  River. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  now  a  Presbyterian 
elder,  having  been  ordained  on  Sunday,  April 
1,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ritchie,  in  the  Established 
Church,  in  Methliok,  Aberdeen. 
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Sermon  Preached  by  the  Rev.  George  Alexan¬ 
der,  D.D-.  in  the  University  Place  Church  • 

New  York,  May  20th,  1901. 

So  when  they  were  dtemlwed,  they  came  to  Antioch,  and 
when  they  had  gathered  the  multitude  together  they  ddivered 
the  epietle; 

Which  when  they  had  read,  they  rejoiced  for  the  eomola- 
turn.  Acte  jcv :  SO-Sl. 

The  Ohnroh  of  the  Apostolic  age  had  reached 
a  crisis  in  its  history,  the  first  and  the  great¬ 
est  of  those  crises  by  which  from  time  to  time 
the  Ohnroh  of  Christ  has  been  tested,  and  her 
faith  and  order  settled. 

Fifteen  years  or  more  had  passed  since  the 
Pentecost.  The  Apostles  had  been  grandly 
fnlfllling  their  Master’s  last  commission.  The 
Church  at  Jerusalem  bad  been  scattered  abroad 
by  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen. 
In  consequence,  a  new  centre  of  spiritual  activ¬ 
ity  had  been  created  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where 
the  brethren  were  first  called  Christians,  and 
where  some  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  were 
brought  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
From  this  new  centre  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
started  forth  on  the  first  great  missionary 
journey,  and  to  Antioch  they  returned,  after  a 
year  or  more  of  toil  and  hardship,  triumph 
and  romantic  adventure  in  the  service  of  the 
Gospel.  These  returning  missionaries  gathered 
the  Church  together,  and  rehearsed  their  ex 
perience,  their  conquests  for  the  Master,  at 
Derbe  and  Iconinm  and  Lystra,  and  told  how 
the  Gentiles  were  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

It  then  transpired  that  there  were  two  parties 
in  the  Church,  a  Conservative  party,  and  a 
Libsral  party — a  Conservative  party  steeped  in 
the  traditions  of  Judaism,  who  insisted  that 
in  order  to  be  saved  these  converts  from  the 
Gentile  world  must  be  circumcised  and  keep 
the  law  of  Moses.  The  Liberal  party  under 
the  leadership  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  contended 
for  spiritual  freedom,  and  so  we  read  that  there 
was  much  "dissension  and  disputation."  The 
final  conclusion  was  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  the  general  assembly  of  Apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem,  and  to  send  a  deputation  to  argue 
the  case  before  that  high  tribunal.  What  an 
Msembly  was  that  I  Those  first  followers  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  he  went  forth  to  war  I  In 
this  assembly,  those  brethren  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  contended 
for  law  and  order,  and  at  Jerusalem  as  well 
as  at  Antioch,  we  are  told  there  was  "mnoh 
disputation."  But  after  long  disputation, Peter 
arose,  the  bluff  old  fisherman,  and  he  told  anew 
the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the 
family  of  Cornelius,  and  he  protested  that  they 
should  not  Ihy  npon  the  necks  of  these  disciples 
a  "yoke  of  bondage,"  "which,"  said  he, 

*  ‘  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear. '  * 
Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  heard,  declaring 
the  miracles  of  grace  which  God  had  wrought 
through  them,  and  finally  James,  snrnamed 
‘ ‘  the  Just,  ’’that  staunch  old  Conservative,  arose 
and  having  argued  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the 
Scriptnres,  announced  his  judgment,  which 
was  ultimately  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  the. 
whole  assembly,  and  sent  forth  as  with  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  a  decision 
which  made  certain  concessions  to  the  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisaical 
brethren,  but  it  was  in  substance  a  charter  of 
freedom.  It  determined,  once  for  all,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Christianity  should  be  a  modified 
Judaism,  or  whether  it  should  be  a  religion 
for  the  wide,  wide  world. 

This  decision  was  put  in  written  form,  and 
sent  down  to  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  world. 


Paul  and  Barnabas  were  entrusted  with  that 
epistle,  and  returning  to  Antioch,  they  gathered 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  Church  together, 
and  when  the  epistle  was  read,  we  are  told 
that  they  ‘  ‘  rejoiced  for  the  consolation. "  Well 
might  they  rejoice,  for  the  orisia  was  past. 
The  Church  was  still  united.  Their  liberty 
had  been  vindicated,  and  the  Church,  pacified, 
inspirited,  moved  on  to  larger  conquests  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ. 

May  1  not  regard  this  Apostolic  precedent  as 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  presenting  to  yon  this 
morning,  instead  of  any  more  formal  discourse, 
some  impressions  which  have  been  made  npon 
my  mind  by  the  Assembly,  which  for  the  past 
week  and  more  has  engaged  my  time  and  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  which  I  mnst  return  on  the 
morrow?  It  is  a  representative  Assembly  of 
the  entire  Ohnroh  to  which  we  belong.  And 
first  let  me  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  value  of  these  annual  Assemblies. 
I  confess  that  at  times,  impressed  with  the 
onmbronsness  of  this  body,  especially  as  a"jndi - 
oial  oonrt,  and  its  unfitness  for  the  discharge 
of  certain  duties  entrusted  to  it,  I  have  been  led 
to  ask  whether  snoh  Assemblies  were  worth 
what  they  cost.  Those  opinions  have  been  re¬ 
vised. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  the  nature  of  this 
Assembly.  There  are  gathered  about  three 
hundred  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  many 
elders,  drawn  from  every  section  of  this  broad 
land,  from  Porto  Rico  to  Point  Barrow,  where 
the  northernmost  cape  of  the  Continent  looks 
out  on  the  bleak  and  lonely  expanse  of  the 
Arctic  Sea.  Six  hundred  commissioners,  freely 
chosen  to  represent  a  constituency  of  more  than 
one  million  communicants.  It  is  the  most 
democratic  assemblage  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  think  I  can  say  that  without  reserve :  the 
most  democratic  assemblage  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  includes  ministers  of  the  ripest 
learning  and  the  most  finished  culture,  who 
are  students  of  divine  things,  and  instructors 
of  divine  things  in  our  great  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  includes  humble  pastors,  who  are 
on  the  picket  line  of  the  Church’s  advance  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Bookies  and  the  Sierras,  -and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Yukon.  It  includes  in 
its  membership,  there  are  included  in  these  six 
hundred  men  who  are  gathered,  elders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  control  and  direct 
colossal  enterprises.  There  are  elders  whose 
hands  are  horny  with  the  toil  of  the  farm  and 
the  ranch  and  the  workshop.  Among  these 
six  hundred,  there  are  a  sprinkling  of  black 
men,  and  a  little  lesser  sprinkling  of  red  men, 
and  at  least  one  Eskimo  from  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  who  three  years  ago  was  a  Pagan. 

Now,  this  heterogeneous  Assembly  meet  upon 
one  common  platform.  They  sit  together,  and 
deliberate  together  in  committee,  and  though 
some  of  them  may  be  quite  unable  to  express 
focribly  in  the  English  tongue  the  views 
which  they  hold,  nevertheless  every  man  of 
them  is  oonscious  of  the  fact  that  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  every  question,  his  vote  counts  for  just 
as  much  as  the  vote  of  any  other.  These  men 
meet  day  after  day,  and  mingle  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  song  and*prayer.  Together  they  pass 
in  review  the  great  work  of  the  Church  during 
the  year  just  closed.  Together  they  listen  in 
rapt  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the  deep  things 
of  our  fait^h,  a  discussion  which  for  vigor  and 
force  and  learning  I  have  never  heard  sur¬ 
passed.  The  educational— the  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  of  snoh  an  experience,  is  simply  im¬ 
mense!  Its  unifying  force  is  equally  immeas¬ 
urable,  as  a  means  of  banding  together  the 
scattered  members  of  its  widely  separated 


communities.  And  if  possible,  still  more  im¬ 
portant  is  its  inspirational  value.  The  isolated 
pastor  on  the  Pacific  slope,  or  the  elder  of  an 
humble  ohnroh  in  New  M.exioo  or  Utah,  will 
go  back  to  his  home,  not  only  to  tell  his  friend 
and  neighbors  what  he  has  seen  and  heard, 
but  with  a  fresh  impulse  for  holy  service,  bom 
of  the  consciousness  that  he  belongs  to  a  great 
.  spiritual  organism,  which  is  girdling  the  world 
with  its  centres  of  light  and  infinenoe  and 
knowledge,  and  that  back  of  him,  back  of  him 
in  his  lonely  labors  is  the  sympathy  and  the 
moral  support  of  a  million  of  banded  believers. 

But  now,  with  regard  to  this  specific  Assem¬ 
bly,  what  has  it  manifested  first,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  faith  of  the  Church?  It  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  stands, 
square  and  firm,  on  the  foundation  of  the  fa¬ 
thers.  Even  the  most  conservative  of  men  have 
had  occasion  to  dismiss  their  fears  that  the 
Church  was  likely  to  drift  off  into  dangerous 
heresy.  It  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  tendency  to¬ 
ward  sacerdotalism  on  the  one  hand,  or  ration¬ 
alism  on  the  other,  that  it  is  intensely  evan¬ 
gelical,  and  not  only  evangelical,  but  that  it  is 
loyally  attached  to  that  form  of  faith  which  is 
lately  known  as  the  "Reformed"  or  "Calvin- 
istic"  faith,  that  view,  that  conception  of  re¬ 
vealed  trath,  which  above  all  others  exalts 
God,  enthrones  Jesns  Christ,  and  humbles  the 
heart  of  man ;  that  conception  of  divine  things 
which  has  proven  through  the  centuries  to 
be  the  best  regimen  for  heroic  souls.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  attempt  an  exposition  of  that 
form  of  doctrine,  other  than  to  say  that  he  who 
embraces  it  heartily  doubts  not  that ,  through 
all  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs,  and 
finds  in  the  development  of  history  the  out¬ 
working  of  God’s  plan,  who  hath  foreordained 
whatever  comes  to  pass.  He  who  embraces' 
this  conception  of  the  truth  as  delivered  to  us 
in  God’s  Word,  confesses  that  he  is  wholly  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  grace  of  the  living 
God— that  if  he  has  an  inheritance  with  the 
saints  in  glory  forevermore,  it  is  not  because 
he  has  chosen  Christ,  but  because  Christ  has 
chosen  him. 

But  while  this  Assembly  has  made  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Church  stands  upon  the  faith  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  William  the  Silent,  in 
its  great  outlines,  it  has  made  it  equally  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Ohnroh  to  day  does  not  intend 
to  put  npon  the  necks  of  her  children  a  yoke 
that  is  framed  out  of  forms  of  words  which 
have  been  devised  by  good  and  faithful  and 
wise  men  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
In  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  which  is  the  noblest  symbol  man  has 
ever  framed,  and  has  been  more  influential  than 
any  other  in  shaping  the  religions  and  the 
moral  life  of  the  world,  there  are  some  things 
which  the  Church  to-day  does  not  believe. 
There  are  some  truths  expressed  there  in  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  we  do  not  employ  to-day  to  ex¬ 
press  those  truths.  This  General  Assembly 
has  made  it  ptrfeotly  evident  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Church  to  take  out  of  the  way 
those  things  which  have  been  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  path  of  earnest  and  sincere  followers  of 
Christ  and  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  Their 
purpose  is  in  some  way  to  give  relief  to  trou¬ 
bled  oonscienoes,  and  to  prepare^the  Church  to 
press  on  into  the  twentieth  century  with  a  con¬ 
fession,  with  a  creed,  which  she  does  not  need 
to  apologize  for,  or  explain. 

So  much  for  the  faith  of  the  'Church.  What 
of  her  work?  The  year  which  marks  the  tran¬ 
sit  of  the  century  has  been  a  year  full  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  as  regards  the  work  of  our  Church. 
Two  days  of  last  week  were  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  review  of  the  two  great  fields 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  Morning  and 
evening  great  throngs  of  people  listened  to  the 
thrilling  story  of  toil  and^hardship  and  adven- 
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tare,  of  trophies  won,  of  victories  gained. 
There  has  been  no  disheartening  cry  of  debt  or 
retrenchment,  bat  all  along  the  line  the  word 
of  command  has  been,  “Forward!”  Oar  Board 
of  Home  Missions  has  recovered  from  the  blight 
which  has  rested  open  it  for  the  last  half  dozen 
years,  and  is  preparing  for  larger  and  more 
effective  service  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  broad  land.  Eighteen  hundred,  or 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  missionaries  and  mis¬ 
sionary  teachers  are  under  its  direction,  min¬ 
istering  to  small,  but  growing  churches, 
trying  to  uplift  lax  peoples,  or  barbaric,  or 
semi-barbaric  races  that  are  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  great  Republic. 

As  regards  Foreign  Missions,  the  past  year 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  work.  It  has  been  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  year  financially.  Counting  the  contri-' 
bntions  which  have  been  made  toward  the 
Presbyterian  Building,  and  which  are  in  effect 
an  endowment  of  the  werk  of  Missions,  the 
gifts  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  more 
than  one  million,  three  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  It  has  been  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
spiritually,  despite  the  losses  and  the  sorrows 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Boxer  uprising 
in  China.'  Even  in  that  distracted  land,  the 
missionaries  are  to-day  thanking  Ood  that  the 
things  which  ha^e  happened  to  them  have 
fallen  out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  while  in  other  lands,  especially  in  Korea 
and  India,  the  heathen  have  been  pressing  by 
hundreds  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  with 
an  ardor  of  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  may  well  put  to  shame  the  Christianity 
of  our  own  land. 

When  on  Tuesday  last,  the  review  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Church,  the  prospects  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Church  in  this  great  land,  was 
closed,  that  mighty  audience,  as  by  a  comomn 
impulse,  arose  and  broke  forth  into  song: 

*•  My  country  !  ’tls  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing.” 

But  when  on  Wednesday,  Robert  Speer 
closed  his  narrative  of  suffering,  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  of  triumph,  in  all  lands,  a  hush  fell  on 
the  Assembly,  until  a  low  strain  quavered  and 
swelled  until  it  became  deep  and  full,  yet  sub¬ 
dued: 

“  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee ! 

Ev’n  though  it  be  a  cross 
That  raisetb  me.” 

And  now  a  word  with  reference  to  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  We  have  had  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  ten  years  of  agitation  and  con¬ 
flict,  which  have  made  sore  many  hearts,  and 
which  have  led  some  at  least  to  ask  whether 
they  should  not  seek  rest  in  some  other  com¬ 
munion.  For  the  last  three  days,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  has  been  engaged  in  high  debate,  in  mas¬ 
terly  debate,  concerning  the  deep  things  of 
God,  a  debate  which  has  vindicated  afresh  the 
position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  stand¬ 
ing  for  an  intellectual  religion,  a  Church  that 
does  not  forget  that  the  first  of  all  the  Com¬ 
mandments  is,  to  ‘  *  love  the  Lord  our  God,  ’  ’ 
not  only  “ with  all  the  ueart, ”  but  “with  all 
the  mind,”  a  Church  that  has  the  courage  to 
grapple  reverently  with  the  great  problems  and 
mysteries  of  our  being  and  our  destiny.  And 
yet,  I  do  not  know  what  imoression  the  press 
has  conveyed  to  you  of  this  debate.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  has  been  in  some  respects  an  exaggera¬ 
ted  or  a  distorted  impression.  It  is  my  delight 
to  bear  testimony  that  never  have  I  heard  a 
high  debate  conducted  with  so  much  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  kindliness  and  brotherliness.  There 
have  been  sharp  passages  between  those  who 
have  differed  in  matters  of  policy,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  said  or  done  which  would 
prevent  the  antagonists  on  either  side,  when 
the  fray  was  ended,  from  greeting  one  another 


in  the  fullest  friendliness,  and  with  mutual 
sympathy  and  regard.  Peace,  Peace,  which  is 
at  once  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  outworking  of  the  Spirit’s  power, 
has  come  to  our  Church. 

And  now  will  you  permit  me  in  closing,  to 
find  in  this  situation  and  prospect,  ground  ^for 
personal  appeal?  You  will  bear  me  witness, 
I  think,  that  I  have  never  exalted  chnrcbianity 
at  the  expense  of  Christianity,  that  I!have  not 
magnified  Presbjterianism  to  the  discredit  of 
any  other  form  of  Christian  faith  and  worship. 
And  it  may  be  that  I  have  not  urged  upon  yon 
as  strongly  as  I  should,  the  claims  which  the 
PreBb}terian  Church  has  upon  jour  loyalty, 
your  service,  your  affections.  Let  me  here  and 
now  proclaim  that  never  in  the  course  of  my 
life  has  the  Presbyterian  Church  seemed  to  me 
BO  roomy,  so  hospitable  a  place.  Never  has 
the  Presbyterian  Church  seemed  to  me  so  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  embraced  and  defended,  as  to-day. 
And  for  myself,  I  have  a  deeper  and  ful  er  con¬ 
tent  to  give  the  remnant  of  my  life,  whatever 
it  may  be,  to  her  service. 

”  For  I  er  my  tears  shall  fall. 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend  ; 

To  her  my  toils  and  cares  be  aiven. 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end.” 

And  to  any  of  yon  who  are  outside  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Church  on  earth,  restless  and 
dissatisfied  because  yon  are  outside,  feeling 
that  something  is  vranting  for  the  enrichment 
of  your  life  here  and  hereafter — yon  who,  con¬ 
scious  of  sin  and  need,  desire  Christ  for  your 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  believe  that  you  have 
given  yourselves  to  him,  I  invite  yon  to  the 
fellowship  of  this  Church,  which  ffers  to  you 
such  room  and  hospitality.  Come  into  the 
fold !  Come  and  embrace  the  faith  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  I  Come  and  accept  the  fellowship — the 
inspiration  of  this  mighty  fellowship!  Accept 
the  offer  of  her  sacraments,  the  impulse  of  her 
ordinances,  and  join  with  the  great  host,  march¬ 
ing  step  by  step  forth  into  the  centnries,  forth 
to  the  great  work  and  service  to  which  the 
Lord  and  Master  snmmons  yon!  Come  into 
this  fold  of  the  Lord !  Come  to-day ! 


TO  MALTBIE  DAVENPORT  BABCOCK. 
Edward  Huntting  Rudd. 

This  man  of  God  is  not.  Bereaved  and  lone  each  spot 
And  soul,  that  read  his  face  and  felt  his  grace. 

Complete  was  he,  full  orbed,  in  other  lives  absorbed. 
Thus  did  the  Light  of  Life,  and  he,  lay  down  the  strife. 

Sincere  and  always  real,  his  life  did  Christ  reveal. 

He  vltlaized  God's  word.  Men  came  and  gladly  heard. 
Gifted,  brilliant,  unique,  his  power  not  far  to  seek. 

His  all  to  others  gave.  “Himself  he  could  not  save.” 

Preacher  and  Man  and  Seer.  And  many  a  soul  gave  ear 
Unto  his  message  clear,  pitched  on  the  key  of  cheer. 
Singer,  Musician,  Friend,  even  unto  the  end. 

May  we  the  better  be  and  thus  “  remember  thee!” 


DEATH  OF  DR.  BABCOCK. 

Rev-  Geo.  L  Curtis 

In  the  International  Hospital  at  Naples,  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  May  18,  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Bab¬ 
cock  entered  into  rest  To  all  who  knew  him 
or  who  ever  heard  him  speak,  he  stood  for  ful¬ 
ness  of  life,  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  that  vigorous  vi¬ 
tality  is  now  gone,  that  keenly  alert  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  active  intellect  finally  arrested,  that 
warm  and  sympathetic  heart  forever  still. 
Hundreds  whom  he  has  brought  out  of  the 
blackness  of  doubt  into  the  clear  light  of  faith, 
or  comforted  in  the  sorrows  And  cheered  in  the 
struggles  of  life,  will  mourn  his  loss  and  thank 
God  through  their  tears  that  they  had  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment  and  been  helped  by  bis 
strength. 

Three  months  ago  he  sailed  for  Palestine  in 
the  Auburn  Seminary  party,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Prof.  James  S.  Riggs.  He  felt  that  he 
needed  the  larger  knowledge,  the  better  equip¬ 
ment  for  service  and  the  new  inspiration  that 


would  come  from  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  our 
Lord’s  life  and  the  land  trodden  by  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  feet;  and  be  went  with  a  boy’s  keen  in¬ 
terest  and  eager  anticipation.  No  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party  entered  into  it  with  so  much 
zest,  or  contributed  so  freely  and  fully  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  all.  The  memory  of  his 
nnselfish  spirit,  sterling  character  and  mani¬ 
fold  gifts  placed  so  generously  at  the  disposal 
of  all  will  remain  an  abiding  and  precious  pos¬ 
session  with  those  who  traveled,  talked  and 
tented  with  bm. 

Three  weeks  ago  he  was  attacked  by  what  is 
known  as  Mediterranean  fever  while  on  the 
homeward  voyage  between  Constantinople  and 
Italy,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Naples  he 
was  removed  to  the  International  Hospital  in 
that  city,  that  he  might  receive  skilful  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  and  be  under  English  nursing. 
The  disease  is  typhoid  in  type,  but  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  nervous  and  mental  depression. 
These  tendencies  were  strongly  marked  in  Dr. 
Babcock's  case  from  the  outset,  as  the  disease 
speedily  found  the  point  of  least  resistance  in 
a  brain  fatigued  by  the  intense  labor  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  Always  a  most  sys¬ 
tematic  and  indefatigable  worker,  he  had  sett 
an  even  swifter  pace  for  himself  on  bis  removal 
to  New  York,  and  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  duues  connected  with  the  new  pulpit  and 
parish  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  utter 
self-abandonment.  The  strain  of  years  of  in¬ 
tense  activity  increased  by  the  demands  of  the 
new  situation  had  been  great,  and  now  the 
struggle  with  disease  was  not  long.  In  ten 
days  from  its  first  appearance  the  fever  which 
had  early  attacked  the  brain,  had  developed 
acute  melancholia  and  in  a  sudden  access  of 
delirium  resulted  in  death. 

The  startling  features  of  his  death  belong 
to  the  mysteries  of  mental  disease,  which  so 
often  reverses  the  natural  tendencies  and  con¬ 
tradicts  the  known  traits  of  character.  No 
manner  of  departure  could  be  less  in  keeping 
with  his  superb  faith,  his  buoyant  optimism 
when  in  health,  bis  natural  cheery  and  hopeful 
temperament,  bis  calm  and  courageous  trust  in 
God  and  loyalty  to  his  will  wherever  it  might 
lead.  He  bad  always  proclaimed  a  glad  and 
glorious  Gospel,  bringing  happiness  and  hope 
into  the  heart,  and  strength  and  heroism  into 
the  life.  More  than  one  person,  weary  with 
life’s  struggle,  has  declared  that  Dr.  Babcock’s 
preaching  bad  saved  him  from  self-destruction 
and  nerved  him  to  “one  fight  more,  the  best 
and  the  last;”  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
others  who  could  give  similar  testimony.  His 
own  attitude  had  ever  been  that  of  “one  who 
never  turned  bis  back,  but  marched'breast  for¬ 
ward, ’’and  “at  noon-day,  in  the^bustle  of 
man’s  work-time,”  he  never  failedTto  “greet 
the  unseen  with  a  cheer  ” 

To-day  that  tireless  brain  is  at^last  at  rest. 
Into  forty-two  years  he  had  condensed  far  more 
of  actual  accomplishment  than  most  men  into 
three  score  and  ten ;  but  he  was  ever  filled 
with  an  increasing  and  a  holy  discontent* 
When  the  call  to  New  York  came,  he  received 
it  (as  he  declared  to  his  Baltimore  congrega¬ 
tion)  as  the  summons  of  God  to  leave  the  nest 
for  the  arena,  the  position  of  ease  and  comfort 
for  the  post  of  danger  and  the  firing-line;  and 
be  accepted  it  with  a  soldier’s  conviction  of 
duty  and  a  Christian  consoientioaBness  that 
admitted  of  no  hesitation  or  debate.  “If  God 
calls  me  to  New  York,  I  have  no  right  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  my  life  will  be  longer  or  shorter 
in  consequence,  and  I  shall  go,”  was  his  reply 
to  the  writer’s  suggestion  at  the  time  that  bis 
health  might  not  be  equal  to  the  strain.  The 
shorter  life  has  indeed  proved  the  fuller  life ; 
the  arena  has  been  the  scene  of  larger  snooess, 
the  sphere  of  wider  usefulness;  and  from  the 
firing-line  he  has  been  again  called  forward, 
now  into  the  very  presence  of  the  King,  whom 
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he  had  loyally  followed,  whose  spirit  he  had 
consistently  shown,  and  in  whose  service  he 
had  exbaosted  body  and  brain  in  a  tireless,  tri¬ 
umphant  ministry  of  helpfulness  and  a  life  of 
saorifioial  and  sini^le-hearted  love. 

His  wife  and  a  few  of  Dr.  Babcock's  most 
intimate  friends,  inclnding  Prof.  James'  S. 
Biggs  of  Anbnrn  Theological  Seminary,  were 
in  Naples  watching  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  writer  and  a 
few  others  were  hastily  summoned  from  Rome. 
There  was  no  lack  of  sympathy  or  of  offers  of 
assistance,  and  by  the  aid  of  United  States 
Oonsnl  Byington  all  necessary  arrangements 
were  qnickly  made  by  Dr  Biggs.  A  simple 
service  was  held  on  Sunday  morning.  May  19, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  English  Cemetery,  with 
only  a  dozen  of  those  who  loved  him  most 
dearly  present;  and  the  mortal  remains  were 
laid  in  the  receiving  vault  there  to  await  trans¬ 
portation  home.  The  Bev.  George  S.  Webster, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  will 
bring  back  the  body  by  the  Trave,  which  sailed 
from  Naples,  May  80. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

W.  R.  Harshaw.  D.D- 

The  fifty  years  of. splendid  Association  his¬ 
tory  in  America  is  a  demonstration  of  its  right 
to  be.  It  meets  a  legitimate  want  in  humanity. 
An  institution  exists  to  meet  a  want.  The 
grocery  store  exists  because  a  man  must  eat, 
and  it  becomes  the  institution  which  supplies 
him  food.  The  drug  store  exists  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  because  a  man  is  often  times  sick,  and  it 
supplies  him  with  medicines  that  meet  his 
physical  condition.  Any  institution  in  order 
that  it  may  have  the  right  to  exist  must  de¬ 
monstrate  the  fact  that  it  meets  some  legiti¬ 
mate  want  of  humanity.  That  is  where  the 
modern  saloon  breaks  down  in  its  attempt  to 
demonstrate  its  right  to  be.  Its  oondemnation 
is  that  it  meets  no  legitimate  want.  It  must 
first  create  an  appetite  for  liquor  in  order  that 
it  may  get  an  excuse  for  being  at  all.  Until 
it  can  demonstrate  that  it  exists  to  meet  a  le¬ 
gitimate  want  of  humanity,  it  must  forever 
stand  condemned  as  an  institution,  existent 
among  ns,  but  an  outlaw  and  without  right  to 
be. 

Now  no  one  can  study  the  half  century  of 
the  history  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  without  being  convinced  that  it  does 
meet  the  physical,  mental  and  social  wants  of 
young  men  as  no  other  institution  even  at¬ 
tempts  to  meet  them.  Therefore,  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  half  century  of 
life,  and  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  ought  to 
have  clearly  before  its  mind  exactly  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  Association  life 
and  work. 

I  We  have  in  the  Association  the  idea  of 
intense  loyalty  to  a  single  personality. 

Divided  interest  means  a  weakened  life. 
Christ  was  only  re -stating  a  well  understood 
principle  when  he  says,  “Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon.  “  It  requires  no  argument 
to  prove  that  Paul  had  laid  hold  of  the  key  to 
an  impressive  life  when  he  says  of  himself, 
“This  one  thing  I  do.”  Nor  is  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  energy  and  love  and  life 
at  a  single  point  and  in  a  single  thing  sufficient 
alone  to  give  yon  the  most  efficient  life.  Na¬ 
poleon  dreams  of  a  world  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
the  golden  sceptre  of  universal  dominion  in 
his  hand  ud  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  he 
swings  all  the  mighty  power  of  his  inner  self 
into  the  effort  to  realize  his  vision,  but  he 
breaks  down  short  of  the  realization,  and  he 
does  so  because  supreme  love  for  a  thing  is  not 
all  efficient.  John  Howard  dreams  of  the  time 
when  the  penal  systems  of  the  world  shall  have 


become  reformative  rather  than  punitive,  and 
so  he  concentrates  his  power  at  the  point  of 
lifting  the  system  out  of  the  depths  of  savagery 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  accomplishes 
marvels  in  giving  a  new  impulse  and  a  new 
direction,  and  yet  there  is  limitation  of  power 
and  consequent  limitation  of  result.  His  ener¬ 
gy  was  centered  on  a  thing,  and  that  of  itself, 
no  difference  how  worthy  the  thing,  the  system, 
can  never  give  yon  the  greatest  efficiency. 

What  lies  as  the'effioient  force  in  every  great 
religion?  At  the  heart  of  Confucianism  lies 
personal  admiration  for  Confucius.  At  the 
heart  of  that  system  which  rivals  Christianity 
in  the  number  of  its  subjects  lies  personal  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Mahomet  At  the  heart  of 
this  great  Christianity  of  ours,  as  the  force 
that  has  made  it  so  marvelously  efficient,  lies 
personal  love  for  Jesus  Christ.  The  Associa 
tion  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  life  has 
been  under  the  active  control  of  men  who 
called  themselves  by  different  names,  who  sub¬ 
scribed  to  different  creeds,  who  believed  in 
different  systems  of  theology,  but  swinging 
clear  of  all  of  these  controverted  points,  the 
Association  began  its  career  under  the  impulse 
uf  the  Portland  Evangelical  Test,  and  from 
that  day  until  this,  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  Association  has  been  its  intense  personal 
love  for  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  in 
the  concentration  of  its  faith  and  love  and 
hope  in  him  it  has  gained  the  power  tnat  hath 
crowned  its  first  half  century  on  the  soil  of 
this  new  world  with  glorious  fruitage.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Association  because  it  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ.  And,  if  I  might  be  pardoned 
for  a  single  word  to  Association  men  who  may 
chance  to  read  this,  that  word  should  be  this. 
The  era  of  expansion  is  upon  us.  The  work  is 
broadening  in  its  scope.  The  work  along  phys¬ 
ical  and  intellectual  and  social  lines  is  coming 
to  the  front  and  rightly  too.  -But,  amid  all 
this  expansion  of  life  and  work,  let  us  hold 
this  institution  supremely  loyal  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  in  this  personal  love  for  him  and  personal 
loyalty  to  him  I  find  the  force  that  will  mean 
limitless  results  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

II.  We  have  in  the  Association  the  principle 
of  combination  in  order  to  the  production  of 
results. 

The  trend  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world  is  toward  combination.  Whatever  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  used  against  the  idea  of  trusts, 
there  is  certainly  much  that  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  basis  of 
these  organizations.  Here  are  a  half  dozen 
small  factories  built  to  produce  the  same  thing. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  each  is  limited 
by  the  limitation  of  capital.  These  second 
class  goods  must  be  placed  on  the  market  at 
the  highest  price  in  order  that  these  factories 
with  limited  production  and  large  expenses 
may  exist  at  all.  These  factories  are  united. 
The  result  is,  plenty  of  capital,  ability  to  get 
the  finest  skill  in  the  market,  ability  to  manu¬ 
facture  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  finer  quality 
of  goods,  ability  to  put  these  on  the  market  at 
lower  prices.  The  economy  of  force,  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  production,  the  quality  of  production 
are  the  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  combination  in 
the  industrial  world.  Now  long  before  this 
principle  was  thought  of  in  the  industrial 
world,  the  Association  recognized  its  value 
and  so  incorporated  it  in  the  work.  The  work 
is  not  denominational,  neither  is  it  undenomi¬ 
national,  but  it  is  interdenominational,  since 
all  the  different  branches  of  Ohrist’s  Church 
join  heart  and  hand  in  this  work.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  power  of  the  universal 
church,  and  the  application  of  this  power  at 
the  point  of  special  need.  That  this  is  the 
danger  point  in  our  community  life  the  facts 
demonstrate. 

Those  of  yon  who  read  the  recent  article  on 


Young  Men  and  the  Church  will  not  need  to 
be  reminded  here  of  what  was  said  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle.  Thera  is  enough  in  the  exact  conditions 
to  make  the  most  optimistic  Christian  silent 
and  thoughtful  as  he  faces  the  actual  relation 
of  the  young  men  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  point  of  gravest  peril  and  greatest 
need  to  day.  The  Association  realizes  this 
need  and  is  seeking  to  combine  the  power  of 
the  Church  in  order  to  apply  it  at  this  point. 
The  effect  of  combination  is  tremendous.  They 
are  just  about  to  erect  a  new  gun  at  Sandy 
Hook  for  the  defense  of  New  York.  Its  range 
is  to  be  twenty-one  miles.  The  powder  con¬ 
centrated  into  a  comparatively  small  space  and 
directed  toward  a  single  point  produces  an 
effect  that  is  almost  unthinkable.  Now  that 
is  what  the  Association  is  seeking  to  do  to  day. 
We  realize  the  value  of  denominational  life. 
We  realize,  at  least  under  present  conditions, 
the  value  of  denominational  lines.  There  is 
no  disposition  either  to  lower  or  break  these 
lines.  And  yet,  here  is  the  danger  point  in 
our  modern  life,  great  multitudes  of  young 
men  without  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  young  man 
without  Christ  becomes  a  very  demon  of  de¬ 
structive  infiuence.  Realizing  this  condition 
very  keenly,  the  Association  is  seeking  to 
combine  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Church 
and  direct  it  effectively  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  desired  result.  The  economy  of 
force,  the  limitation  in  expenditure  the  press¬ 
ing  need,  the  magnitude  of  the  result  are  the 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  this  Association 
work.  And  on  this  basis  I  make  my  plea  for 
a  larger  interest  and  a  larger  sympathy  and  a 
larger  co-operation  by  the  Church  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  Association. 

III.  We  have  in  the  Association  also  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  end. 

Its  hard  to  out  a  round  hole  with  a  chisel. 
Unfit  tools  means  waste  of  time  and  force. 
Certain  tools  are  adapted  to  certain  ends.  The 
plow  is  intended  to  break  up  the  soil  and  the 
harrow  to  level  it.  There  is  always  economy 
of  force  in  using  the  right  tools  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  result.  Here  is  another  uni¬ 
versal  truth  which  our  Association  has  recog¬ 
nized  and  wisely  incorporated  in  the  work. 
The  fittest  agent  to  reach  a  young  man  is  a 
young  man.  An  occasional  old  man  has  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  keeping  himself  young  in 
heart  and  so  in  touch  with  young  manhood, 
but  he  is  an  exception.  It  is  hard  for  the  old 
man  to  see  as  the  young  man  sees,  to  feel  as 
the  young  man  feels.  The  Association  recog¬ 
nizes  this  fact  and  so  lay  her  hand  upon  the 
Christian  young  manhood  of  our  churches  and 
dedicates  it  to  the  working  of  reaching  other 
young  men.  Through  Christian  young  men 
the  Association  proposes  to  Christianize  And 
this  contact  of  manhood  that  is  Christian  with 
manhood  that  is  not  Christian  is  provided  for 
all  a'ong  the  line  of  Association  work.  The 
Association  realizes  that  the  word  “redemp¬ 
tion”  is  a  good  deal  broader  in  its  meaning 
than  we  sometimes  seem  to  make  it.  It  means 
a  good  deal  more  than  being  saved  from  an 
awful  bell,  or  brought  into  a  grossly  material 
heaven.  Redemption,  as  Christ  used  it,  means 
the  re  creation  of  manhood  from  bottom  to  top, 
the  excision  of  sin  and  the  sinful  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  good.  It  means  man  again  on 
the  throne  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand  and  all  the  forces  of  earth 
subject  to  his  control.  Now  the  force  which 
works  this  result  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And 
the  Association  provides  for  the  application  of 
this  force  to  men  through  men. 

Here  is  what  the  Association  does.  It  takes 
the  Christian  young  man  and  through  its  reli¬ 
gious  meetings  and  its  Bible  classes,  through 
every  infiuence  it  can  bring  to  bear  that  will 
touch  his  spiritual  nature,  it  saturates  him 
with  Christ  and  thus  makes  him  a  reservoir 
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of  ipiritoal  power.  Then  it  sends  him  into 
the  edncatioaal  class,  into  the  social  cirole, 
into  the  Kymnasiam,  into  toaoh  with  yoang 
men  that  are  bereft  of  Ohrist  and  the  Ohristly, 
in  order  that  he  may  impart  to  them  that 
which  has  made  him  what  he  is.  This  adap¬ 
tation  of  means  to  end  is  a  third  characteristic 
that  marks  the  Association  work. 

Let  me  recapitnlate  in  order  that  I  may  pat 
it  in  a  word.  Three  things  are  pre  eminently 
tme  of  the  Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion:  First,  intense  lore  for  and  loyalty  to  the 
personal  Christ;  second,  combination  of  the 
Chnrch's  power  and  the  application  of  it  at 
the  point  of  greatest  peril  and  need ;  third,  the 
laying  hold  of  Christian  manhood  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  the  effective  agency  in  the  Christian¬ 
izing  of  the  nnohristian. 

It  was  Michael  Angelo  who  once  visited  the 
stndio  of  Raphael  when  be  was  absent.  On 
the  canvas  was  the  partly  finished  design  of  a 
human  form.  It  was  exceedingly  beantifnl, 
but  Angelo  thought  it  was  too  small.  And  so 
he  took  a  brush  and  wrote  under  it  the  word 
“Amplius, "  that  is,  '‘larger.”  Is  that,  not 
what  the  Church  needs  to-day?  She  needs  a 
larger  knowledge  of  the  work  in  order  to  a 
larger  interest  in  the  work.  If  the  Cbnroh 
might  only  get  a  new  vision  of  the  pitiable 
condition  of  yonng  manhood  apart  from  Jesns 
Christ,  and  a  new  vision  of  young  man  re¬ 
created  and  made  new  by  Christ  Jesns,  in  or¬ 
der  that  their  vision  shall  become  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  yet  mightier  effort,  tbrongb  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  redemption  of  manhood  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  tbrongh  the  living,  regnant 
Redeemer. 


NATURE  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

Robert  Hastings  Nichols- 
How  many  of  the  messages  that  are  spoken 
through  nature  to  our  spirits  ever  reach  ns? 
They  breathe  about  ns  continnally,  yet  we 
should  have  to  admit,  if  we  sbonld  question 
onrselves,  that  we  are  too  often  deaf  to  them. 
Perhaps  in  part  because  of  their  very  frequency 
these  ministrations  of  nature,  usually  so  quiet, 
so  gentle,  so  free  from  passion  and  tremendons 
assault  upon  our  spirits,  are  apt  to  pass  by  neg¬ 
lected.  Bat  we  lose  thereby,  for  no  messages 
to  ns  are  fnller  of  calm,  of  Joy,  of  strength, 
none  are  more  prodigally  and  nnceasingly 
given,  than  those  of  nature. 

Her  very  beauty,  though  we  think  of  nothing 
more,  speaks  to  our  souls.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  we  ought  not  to  stop  at  delight  in  this 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  but  ought  always  to 
go  on  to  its  spiritual  interpretations.  But  this 
seems  like  a  disregard  of  a  plain  utterance  to 
ns.  To  what  purpose  is  all  this  glory  of  form 
and  color  if  it  is  not  to  be  delighted  in  for  it¬ 
self?  It  is  good  for  us  often  to  drink  deep  of 
nature’s  beauty,  unrefieotively,  untroubled  by 
thoughts  of  “lessons.”  It  is  good  for  the  soul 
to  contemplate  material  beauty,  as  well  as 
moral  beauty.  I  saw  the  sunset  from  the  Rigi 
once— a  wilderness  of  savage  peaks,  fresh-clad 
with  the  snows  of  autumn,  crimson  with  the 
Alpine  glow,  and  westward,  hiding  the  lake 
below  us,  a  vast  bank  of  cloud  on  whose  shift¬ 
ing  top  the  level  sunlight  wrought  miracles. 
I  only  gave  myself  up  to  delight  in  those  un¬ 
speakable  glories,  and  thought  not  of  myself 
and  bow  it  ought  to  affect  my  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  but  afterwards  I  knew  that  for  it  I  was 
stronger  inwardly.  For  the  mere  sight  of  some 
of  the  world’s  beauty,  which  we  have  every¬ 
where  in  measureless  abundance  and  manifold 
variety,  refreshes  and  strengthens  the  spirit, 
wearied  with  the  ugliness  within  itself  and 
about  it.  Undefined,  unanalyzed  this  influence 
may  be,  yet  none  the  less  real  and  blessed  a 
ministration  of  nature  it  is. 

Akin  to  this  service  is  one  which  we  receive 
rom  nature’s  calmness.  Few  aspects  of  na¬ 


ture  are  more  universally  characteristic  than 
this.  She  has  indeed  her  convulsions,  her  vio¬ 
lent  and  stormy  moods,  yet  how  small  a  part 
of  her  total  appearance  they  are  I  What 
breathes  such  peace  as  a  mountain?  Around 
it  tempests  have  howled  and  lightnings  flashed 
and  clouds  scudded,  yet  it  is  serene.  Beneath 
it  races  of  men  have  lived  and  died,  yet  it 
changes  not.  And  for  those  who  know  it  and 
love  it,  even  the  restless  sea  has  a  strange 
calmness  There  is  a  wonderful  repose,  a  mas 
sive  peacefulness  about  this  mute,  inanimate 
world,  which  our  spirits  And  nowhere  else. 

Ah,  Quiet,  all  things  feel  thy  halm  ; 

These  blue  hills  too.  this  river’s  flow 

Were  restless  once,  but  long  ago  ' 

Their  joy  is  in  their  calm. 

And  this  calm  will  take  possession  of  our 
spirits  if  we  are  open  to  it,  and  so  make  ns 
readier  to  receive  God’s  higher  messages 
through  nature  and  his  other  revelations.  Al¬ 
ways  in  the  fatigue  and  disturbance  of  life  we 
have  this  reserve  of  speechless  quietude.  We 
all  know  what  it  is,  after  the  fret  and  fever  of 
the  day,  to  go  out  in  the  cool  evening  air  and 
look  upon  the  patient  and  nnbasting  stars, 
peacefully  going  their  appointed  path.  Then 
we  know  what  nature’s  calm  is ;  then  we  are 
soothed  and  comforted  and  more  able  to  hear 
what  God  shall  speak  to  us.  And  this  is  but 
one  of  the  many  forms  in  which  nature’s  calm¬ 
ness  comes  to  us,  bringing  repose  and  self-pos¬ 
session  and  spiritual  openness. 

What  has  nature  to  say  to  the  awakened 
spirit?  For  one  thing,  in  her  solemn  nn- 
ohangeableness  she  speaks  continually  to  the 
believer  of  the  certain  existence  and  reign  of 
an  almighty  and  faithful  God,  and  so  she  brings 
assurance  and  strength.  Helpful  indeed  it  is 
to  feel  sure  that  behind  all  this  grand  obedience 
and  uniformity  of  nature,  there  must  be  the 
giver  of  the  laws  she  obeys.  While  individual 
lives  about  us  seem  chaotic  and  meaningless, 
and  the  Anger  of  God  in  history  is  often  hard 
to  see,  nature  goes  her  steady  round  and  does 
her  allotted  tasks.  Day  and  night,  stars  and 
seasons,  tides  and  currents  march  on  in  silent 
eloquence ;  the  mountains  hold  their  thrones ; 
to  the  sea  it  has  been  said,  “Thus  far  shall  thou 
come  and  no  farther.”  It  is  an  old  thought, 
this  of  the  assurance  brought  by  nature’s  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  existence  of  her  God  and  ours,  yet 
it  never  loses  its  meaning  to  the  spirit  that  is 
listening  for  nature’s  word. 

And  nature’s  unchangeableness  has  another 
meaning  for  ns,  a  lesson  of  the  power  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  submission  to  God.  In  her  beauty, 
her  steady  untroubled  course,  her  sure  accom¬ 
plishment  of  ends,  we  see  what  God  can  do 
with  material  perfectly  plastio  and  obedient 
to  bis  hand,  and  therein  is  faintly  symbolized 
what  of  beauty  and  perfection  he  will  make  in 
human  lives,  if  they  are  likewise  obedient. 
In  God’s  dealings  with  nature  there  are  no 
cross  purposes,  no  thwartings  of  his  will.  All 
things  move  surely  and  serenely,  perfectly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  divine  will  that  acts  in  them,  to 
their  ends.  How  unlike  the  life  of  man  I  This 
is  the  chief  moral  interpretation  of  nature. 
Well  did  the  divine  poet,  whose  poem  from 
first  to  last  in  every  way  teaches  obedience  to 
God,  end  each  of  the  three  parts  with  a  men¬ 
tion  of  the  stars,  and  close  his  poem  with  the 
thought  of  the  “love  that  guides  the  sun  and 
the  other  stars.  ’  ’  They  ufe  even  greater  teach¬ 
ers  of  that  doctrine  than  he. 

Another  gift  of  nature  is  simplicity  of  spirit¬ 
ual  vision  and  of  life,  with  all  that  these  im¬ 
ply  and  bring.  She  is  herself  grandly  simple, 
genuine,  unadorned,  unconventional.  To  the 
man  who  keeps  much  company  with  her  she 
can  give  a  strange  power  to  keep  close  to  the 
trnth.  She  brings  him  face  to  face  with  that 
which  is  real  and  essential.  She  cuts  away  all 
accidents;  and  abolishes  all  artificial  distinctions 


in  thought  and  life.  To  be  much  with  her 
is  to  gain  clearer  vision.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  poets  and  prophets  and  preachers  who  have 
lived  close  to  her  have  seen  truth  most  clearly 
and  held  it  most  firmly.  As  hours  out  of  doors 
blow  away  the  oobwebs  of  the  brain  and  bring 
back  to  truth  that  has  lost  meaning  for  the 
stale  mind  its  fulness  and  power,  so  does  con¬ 
stant  association  with  nature  keep  the  spirit 
fresh  and  strong,  able  to  surmont  the  things 
that  cover  and  hide  the  truth,  and  to  see 
straight  amid  distortions  and  clear  through 
clouds.  To  be  near  to  the  revelation  of  God  in 
nature  brings  power  better  to  see  hie  truth 
everywhere. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  of  nature  that  her  min¬ 
istries  are  accessible^to  every  one.  For  every 
least  glimpse  of  her  beauty  has  something  of 
these  beneficent  powers.  It  is  not  with  nature 
as  with  art.  The  great  things*  of  art  make  us 
discontented  with  the  small  things.  But  the 
same  spirit  and  power  pervades  all  of  nature, 
and  full  eights  of  her  great  beauties  make  par¬ 
tial  glimpses  and  her  lesser  lights  only  the 
more  significant  and  precious.  The  stars  seen 
between  towering  and  lowly  buildings,  or  a 
rag  of  sunset  cloud  meeting  the  eye  at  the  end 
of  the  narrow  vista  of  a  city  street,  have  for 
the  open  spirit  measureless  meaning  and  help. 
So  to  every  one,  however,  pent-up  and  man¬ 
made  his  surroundings,  nature  brings  her  min¬ 
istries  or  peace  and  assurance  and  inspiration, 
than  which  our  life  here  has  very  few  better 
things. 


Letters  from  Our  Friends 


LET  CS  ALL  JOIN. 

Dear  Evangelist:  And  truly  it  has  been  an 
“open-eyed”  Assembly.  There  must  have  been 
a  deal  of  prayer  to  accomplish  what  we  have 
seen  the  past  few  days. 

Now  for  a  solid  y«ar  of  prayer!  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  doing  my  share  with  intense  pleasure. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  S.  G. 


ONE  OF  DB.  B.4.BCOCKH  GOOD  DEEDS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  An  illuminating  incident 
came  to  me  at  the  very  moment  I  first  heard 
of  Dr.  Babcock’s  death.  A  lady,  a  teacher  in 
our  mission  school  at  Albuquerque  was  visiting 
me  when  I  read  at  our  breakfast  table  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  sad  end.  After  a  moment’s 
expression  of  surprise  and  regret,  she  said: 
"Why,  he  had  a  little  Mexican  boy  in  our 
school,  for  whose  support  and  training  he  was 
paying  $125  a  year.” 

Is  not  this  little  hidden  incident  enough  to 
mark  the  motive  of  this  strenuous  life?  I  write 
these  few  words,  because,  even  among  our  good 
people,  there  is  a  tendency  to  say  of  some  men 
“broken  down,  a  sacrifice  to  a  great  ambition.  ” 
They  mean  by  “ambition,”  a  desire  to  advance 
one’s  social  and  worldly  position.  How  crass 
that  sounds  in  words,  especially  if  it  express 
the  judgment  we  have  ever  formed,  ignorantly, 
of  any  one.  Imagine  a  man  who  has  never 
cultivated  his  garden.  He  says,  ‘ '  A  garden  I 
O,  yes,  a  place  for  weeds  to  grow.  ’  ’  He  sees 
his  neighbor’s  garden  and  grunts  that  the 
flower  beds  in  the  foreground  are  ornamental. 
But  one  day  he  walks  through  the  garden. 
Back  of  the  flowers  are  the  vegetables.  They 
are  not  put  to  the  front,  because  they  are 
homelier,  but  they  are  just  as  carefully  tilled, 
because  they  are  life  sustaining.  How  many 
hearts  among  us  are  like  this  neighbor’s  gar¬ 
den  !  I  like  to  keep  a  record  of  good  deeds.  It 
brings  me  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  good  hearts  among  ns.  Dr.  Babcock  was 
a  stranger  to  me.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  real  deeds  of  goodness  marked  his  life, 
but  I  am  glad  for  the  knowledge  of  this  one. 

Wilmer  Mac  Nair. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  USE  OF  IMAGINATION.* 

When  Dr.  Bnehnell  spoke  of  the  "Gospel  as 
a  Gift  to  the  Imagination,"  he  coined  a  phrase 
which  had  more  light  in  it  as  it  was  nnderstood 
among  the  people  than  we  can  find  in  the  dark 
riddle  as  to  words  and  his  theory  abont  them 
with  which  the  preacher’s  subtle  ingenuity  in 
cambered  a  phrase  naturally  luminous.  Left 
to  itself,  the  phrase  speaks  home  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  people  who  have  either  imagination 

r  humor,  as  directly  as  Tyndall’s,  when  he 
wrote  of  the  "scientific  imagination"  as  an 
authoritative  pioneer  in  remote,  difificnlt  and 
abstruse  explorations. 

The  phrase  once  fiung  out  by  Dr.  Bnshnell 
into  the  air  could  not  die,  but  its  vitality  has 
been  mostly  shown  in  surviving  and  not  in  the 
way  of  any  spreading,  vitalizing  infinenoe  it 
has  had  on  theological  or  religious  thought. 
Dr.  Bushnell  was  as  much  responsible  for  this 
still-birth  of  the  phrase  as  for  its  birth,  for  he 
put  it  at  once  into  a  smother  of  dark,  difficult 
unusual  notions  about  words  and  their  mean¬ 
ing  which  put  out  all  the  life  and  light  there 
was  in  his  idea,  except  for  those  who  could 
kindle  them  up  again  and  blow  Dr.  Bushnell’s 
smoking  fiax  into  a  clear  flame. 

This  is  what  is  attempted  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  essay  in  a 
promising  direction. 

The  book  is  not  in  the  least  mystical,  not 
certainly  in  the  essence  of  it.  Still  it  runs  on 
a  line  of  thought  which  brings  it  into  com¬ 
parison  with  the  expansive  discussion  in  the 
old  theology,  of  the  themes,  Pectut  facit  theo- 
logum,  Fidet  precedit  intellectum,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  and  fruitful  discussions  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  in  religion  of  practical  experience  or  of 
the  intuitional  approach  to  truth  as  compared 
with  the  intellectual  and  logical 

The  difficulty  which  all  these  old  writers 
met  on  the  threshold  was  to  catch,  identify 
and  define  f^e  human  endowment  they  relied  on 
to  do  the  work.  What  is  pectus  or  heart ;  what 
Ih  fides;  what  is  intuition;  or  experience ;  and 
how  are  we  going  to  find  anything  solid  to 
stand  on  and  work  our  machine?  Dr.  Johnson 
starts  in  the  same  perplexity,  and  begins  by 
something  like  the  atttempt  to  catch  sunbeams 
or  define  humor,  with  a  critical  attempt  to  un¬ 
load  himself  of  the  Bushnellian  baggage  on  the 
one  hand,  keep  clear  of  the  peril  of  etherializ 
ing  the  imaginative  faculty  into  the  poetry  of 
pure  creative  fancy,  on  the  other,  or  for 
another  precaution,  of  not  writing  about  imag¬ 
ination,  when  he  means  conception. 

The  ground  on  which  he  places  himself  in 
doing  this  work  is  that  which  is  marked  out 
by  the  late  President  Porter,  when,  defining  the 
relation  of  the  imagination  to  religious  faith, 
in  his  "Human  Intellect,"  he  says:  "The  re¬ 
lation  of  the  imagination  to  religious  faith  is 
interesting  and  important.  The  objects  of  our 
faith,  by  their  very  definition,  have  never  been 
subjected  to  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge. 
Neither  sense-perception  nor  self-consciousness 
has  confronted  them  directly  or  brought  re¬ 
port  of  them.  And  yet  the  imagination  pic. 
tares  these  objects  as  real  and  most  important.  ’’ 
He  then  proceeds  to  raise,  in  the  terms  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  logic,  much  the  same  inquiries 
which  in  a  more  practical  and  religious  form 
are  discussed  so  usefully  and  suggestively  by 
Dr.  Johnson. 

To  put  the  matter  in  philosophic  phrase  the 
point  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  book  turns  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  religion,  and  particularly  the 
Ohristian  religion,  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the 

*The  R«ligion)i  Use  of  Imagination.  Br  tbe  Rev.  E.  H. 
Johnson,  D.D..  Professor  in  Crozer  Theological  Semi* 
nary.  Silver,  Bnrdett  and  Co.  $1.25. 


clear,  cold,  white  light  of  a  concept,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  conception,  or  with  the  vivid  presenta- 
tive  vitality  of  the  representative  imagination. 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  spoilt  his  book  and 
lost  the  whole  point  of  it  had  he  taken  the 
course  pressed  on  him  by  one  of  his  critics  and 
discussed  the  "Religious  Use  of  Conception," 
instead  of  imagination.  That  would  have  given 
ns  another  dry  as  dust  prelection  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  value  of  clear,  definite  and  definable  no¬ 
tions  in  religion,  and  wholly  lost  out  the  great 
point  of  the  book,  that  in  thinking  about  God, 
heaven,  angels,  duty,  holy  living,  the  blessed 
life  and  all  such  matters,  imagination  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  as  well  as  cold,  logical  intellectual- 
ism.  The  Gospel  makes  an  appeal  to  the  im¬ 
agination.  It  lies  dead  in  its  creedal  anatomy 
until  the  imagination  lifts  it  to  vital  reality. 

This  is  the  point  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  book  first  to  define  and  then  to  expand, 
expound  and  illustrate  One  of  its  best  appli¬ 
cations  is  to  the  dealing  with  skeptics  and 
with  unbelievers.  There  is  no  trouble  with  the 
argument.  Theology  has  made  no  mistake  in  its 
teaching.  There  is  no  rational  escape  from  the 
oonclnsion.  But  conviction  in  such  matters  is 
the  flash  of  imaginative  intuition.  The  eye  is 
opened.  The  thing  falls  into  shape.  The  sin¬ 
ner  sees  the  Saviour.  His  infinite  pity  and  infi¬ 
nite  love  weave  the  sceptre  of  infinite  sacrifice. 
What  the  appeal  to  reason  cannot  do  at  all  the 
appeal  to  imagination  completes  in  a  moment- 

We  call  this  the  opening  of  the  heart,  the 
surrender  of  the  will,  truth  touched  with  emo¬ 
tion  No  matter  what  we  call  it.  The  experi 
ence  is  another  example  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Gospel  treated  as  a  matter  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  as  an  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
We  submit  that  readers  will  make  a  poor  use 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  book,  and  get  very  little  of 
the  good  provision  there  is  in  it  who  do  not 
leave  it  with  the  conviction  that  it  lets  out 
the  secret  of  very  much  of  our  failure  in 
preaching  the  word. 

No  doubt  tbe  danger  of  sentimental  vagary 
lurks  in  tbe  path  of  the  imaginative  treatment 
of  truth.  But  Dr.  Johnson  sees  this  and  has 
guarded  against  it.  He  stands  to  the  strict 
definition  of  imagination  as  dealing  with  realty 
and  its  distinction  from  fantastic  flights  into 
dream.  Action  and  illusion.  So  far  has  he  car¬ 
ried  this  cautionary  tone  as  sometimes  to  load 
his  discussion  with  too  much  of  this  ballast. 
But  it  is  a  good  fault  and  the  book  will  bear 
it.  Drummond  has  easily  gone  far  enough 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  correct  it.  Possi¬ 
bly  a  little  more  imaginative  freedom  of  illns- 
'  tration  toward  the  end  would  do  no  barm.  So 
long  as  faith  gives  substance  to  things  not  seen 
and  finds  evidence  for  things  hoped  for,  the 
venture  of  faith  must  be  on  imagination’s 
wing. 


BooK  Notes 


In  Oudemon:  Reminiscences  of  An  Unknown 
People,  by  an  Occasional  Traveler,  edited  by 
Henry  S.  Dayton.  We  take  this  for  a  social 
caprice,  written  with  no  more  serious  purpose 
than  to  write  a  good  story  and  show  what 
could  be  made  of  a  certain  social  bypoth  rsis. 
It  differs  from  Bellamy’s  Looking  Backward 
in  having  no  such  serious  socialistic  purpose, 
though  it  is  built  on  quite  as  gauzy  a  basis  of 
social  assumptions.  The  "  Occasional  traveler" 
discusses  somewhere  beneath  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  equator  this  land  of  ideals.  There  is  no 
formal  government,  the  best  and  wisest  drop 
by  some  natural  gravitation  into  the  direction 
of  affairs,  there  are  no  laws,  no  jails,  no  pun¬ 
ishments,  no  officers,  no  churches,  but  plenty 
of  meetings  They  had  no  money,  but  plenty 
f  wealth  and  property  and  lived  by  barter. 
They  had  in  high  perfection  all  the  modern 


appliances  and  some  that  are  yet  waiting  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  be  developed.  They 
did  not  have  sects,  but  worshiped  God  on  some 
common  basis  and  lived  on  tbe  principles  of 
the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount  in  a  big,  happy 
family  life,  based  on  marriage.  By  some  mys¬ 
terious  principle  not  yet  revealed  to  the  world 
in  general,  the  number  of  children  born  were 
just  what  was  needed,  the  women  regulated 
that  matter,  the  children  were  healthy  and 
everything  was  lovely.  This  paradise  was 
wallfd  in  by  an  impassible  screen  of  mountains 
which  conveniently  lifted  itself  around  them 
so  soon  as  they  were  settled,  and  the  occasional 
traveler  was  only  able  to  surmount  them  by 
the  kind  offices  of  a  friend  who  supplied  him 
with  a  regulation  suit  of  clothes  inflated  with 
an  impenderable  gas,  which  buoyed  him  over 
the  barrier  and  somehow  let  him  down  safe. 
The  book  is  a  pleasing  idyllic  skit,  an  attractive 
picture  of  what  might  be,  on  some  other  basis 
of  reality.  (The  Gratton  Press,  New  fork. 
11.50.) 

How  Department  Stores  are  Carried  On,  by  W. 

B.  Phillips.  The  reading  of  this  book  raises 
a  doubt  whether  a  great  first  class  modern 
war-ship  or  great  passenger  liner  is  tbe  su¬ 
preme  product  of  civilization  after  all.  It  may 
be  the  fully  developed  department  store.  How 
it  is  all  managed  and  managed  so  quietly  and 
easily,  with  such  a  saving  of  expense  and  gain 
in'the  way  of  convenience,  the  reader  can  see 
for  himself  in  this  very  complete  exposition  of 
the  subject,  which  is  as  systematic,  complete, 
and  as  natural  in  its  arrangement  as  the  best 
example  in  the  class.  It  goes  far  to  cut  away 
the  ground  from  tbe  alarmists  who  would  have 
nsj  believe  that  these  stores  are  a  serious  men¬ 
ace  to  our  social  prosperity.  (Dodd,  Mead. 
60  cents. ) 

Cormille,  by  Leon  H.  Vincent,  is  another 
thoroughly  and  gracefully  done  glimpse  of  the 
refined  and  literary^life  in  France  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  by  the  author  of  Hotel  De 
Rambouillet.  It  presents  a  delightfully  com¬ 
plete  sketch  of  Corneille  and  his  work,  and  in 
flat  contradiction  of  a  good  deal  that  has  been 
written  abont  the  great  French  dramatist,  as¬ 
serts  that  he  is  not  only  a  unique  but  unattrac¬ 
tive  and  most  interesting  flgure.  The  author 
remarks  on  tbe  inability  of  critics  to  appreciate 
genius  in  any  but  tbe  Bohemian  form  are  very 
just,  espejially  as  be  applies  them  to  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  remark,  "He  makes  quite  as  good 
a  showing  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed  in  a  tav¬ 
ern  brawl  like  bis  friend  Marlowe,  and  left 
but  a  splendid  promise  and  an  unhappy  mem¬ 
ory. ’’  (Houghton,  Mifflin.  |1. ) 

The  Art  of  Breathing,  as  the  Basis  of  Tone- 
Production,  by  Leo  Kofler.  Fifth  revised  edi¬ 
tion.  This  revision  of  a  well  known  and 
highly  approved  treatise  on  tbe  fundamental 
elocutionary  art  of  breathing,  in  singing  or 
speaking,  requires  little  farther  notice  than 
that  the  author  is  the  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Trinity  parish,  in  this 
city,  and  teacher  of  the  art  of  singing  This 
new  edition  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of 
his  personal  career,  and  experiences  in  develop¬ 
ing  his  system  of  breathing,  gymnastics,  and 
a  superb  treatment  of  the  science  of  articula¬ 
tion  from  a  theoretic  and  practical  point  of 
view.  (Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  |2  ) 

Sons  of  the  Morning,  by  Eden  Pbillpotts.  It 
seems  to  ns  that  every  commendation  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Pbillpotts’s  earlier 
stories.  Lying  Prophets  and  Children  of  the 
Misl,  might  bs  given  to  this  bosk  and  more, 
too.  For  wonderful  and  loving  descriptions 
of  Nature,  for  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
peasant  mind  and  character  as  seen  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  for  a  clear  and  profound  study  of  two 
men  so  entirely  unlike  as  the  two  heroes  of  thia 
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book,  for  dainty  painting  of  a  ohild  of  Nature 
— the  heroine,  for  the  loving  picture  of  the 
blind  old  man— we  look  in  vain  in  any  other 
book  of  our  acquaintance.  It  may  seem  hazard- 
one  to  say  so,  bat  the  conversations  between 
the  serving  men,  the  peasants  and  the  grave 
diggers,  remind  ns  most  vividly  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  men  of  like  condition.  We  live  in 
Devon,  breathe  the  air  that  blows  over  its  wide 
stretches,  hear  the  sounds  of  the  old  farm 
places,  and  see  the  life  lived  through  these 
pages.  The  problem  Mr  Phillpotts  raises  is 
not  solved — problems  seldom  are  solved  in 
books— but  his  three  principal  characters,  two 
men  and  a  maid,  live  cleanly  natural  lives  and 
although  the  end  is  sad,  it  is  inevitable,  men 
and  maids  being  bnt  hnman,  and  human  nature 
being  bnt  imperfect.  (Putnam.  |1.50. ) 

.1  Qurftion  of  Silevre,  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
In  this  book.  Miss  Douglas  has  set  out  on  a 
new  line  of  thonght.  The  "question”  raised 
is  whether  believing  that  insanity  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  hereditary,  bnt  largely  a  fear  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  a  father  was  justified  in  substituting  a 
thoroughly  healthy  child  for  the  child  of  his 
insane  wife,  and  adopting  his  own  child  as  the 
child  of  a  stranger ;  whether  the  fear  of  insanity 
being  absent,  the  two  children  might  not  escape 
the  taint  larking  in  the  wife’s  constitution. 
The  experiment  is  tried,  and  not  until  one 
daughter  is  about  to  be  married  does  she  learn 
that  she  is  adopted,  and  so  the  dread  of  inheri¬ 
ted  insanity  she  had  already  begun  to  feel  is 
entirely  groundless.  By  never  acknowledging 
bis  own  child,  she  escapes  also.  The  sto^y  is 
a  painful  one,  bnt  one  of  much  power  and  the 
"Question  of  Silence"  is  an  interesting  one. 
(Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 

Under  Mac  Arthur  in  Luzon,  or  Last  Battles  in 
the  Philippines,  by  Edward  Stratemeyer ;  illus¬ 
trated  by  A.  B.  Shute.  This  is  a  clean,  spiri* 
ted  and  readable  boys’  story,  turning  on  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Philippine  war.  It  is  the  sixth 
and  last  of  the  "Old  Glory  Series.  ’’  The  first 
volume  began  with  Dewey  at  Manila;  Young 
"Ben"  came  forward  as  a  volunteer  in  Cuba. 
The  third  showed  "Walter"  fighting  in  Cuban 
waters.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes, 
"Ben”  and  "Larry”  were  serving  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Otis  and  in  General  Lawton’s  campaign  in 
the  Jangle.  In  the  present  volume,  all  the 
brothers  come  in,  especially  in  a  bard  cam¬ 
paign  under  General  MacArthur  in  concert 
with  Lawton  and  Wheaton.  One  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  is  taken  prisoner  and  bis  experiences 
lead  to  some  sketch  of  the  dark  side  of  affairs 
in  the  islands.  (Lee  and  Shepard.  $1.25.) 

China  Travelt  and  Inve$tigalion$  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  a  Study  of  its  Civilization  and  Possi¬ 
bilities  ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Boxer 
War,  the  Relief  of  the  Legations  and  the  Re¬ 
establishment  of  Peace,  by  James  Harrison 
Wilson  A  M.,  L.LD.,  late  Major-General  U.S. 
V.,  and  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  A.  This 
is  the  eagerly  expected  Third  Edition  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Wilson’s  book.  It  has  had  an  interesting 
history  since  the  publication  of  the  original 
First  Edition  in  1887.  The  Japanese  war 
brought  a  Second  Edition  in  1894,  written  up 
to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  its  close, 
while  now  this  Third  Edition  is  the  outcome 
of  the  new  opportunities  and  observations  of 
General  Wilson,  while  serving  in  China  as  the 
second  in  command  of  the  United  States  force 
under  General  Chaffee.  This  is  an  uncom¬ 
monly  interesting  history  for  the  book.  It 
gives  it  a  breadth  of  sweep  and  knowledge 
which  is  very  unnsual  About  ninety  pages  of 
enntirely  new  matter  in  this  Third  Edition  are 
devoted  to  the  recent  history  since  the  Japan- 
Chinese  war.  The  author  plants  himself  square¬ 
ly  on  the  large-minded  policy  of  the  United 
Btates  Government.  His  narrative  has  the  at- 

raction  and  value  of  being  the  narrative  of  an 


American  officer  in  responsible  position  and 
who  had  seen  more  of  the  country  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  than  any  other  man  in  his  command.  (Ap¬ 
pleton.  $1.75. ) 

The  Word  and  its  Inspiration  was  originally 
written  and  published  in  England  in  the  year 
1865,  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell,  under  the 
title,  "Postdiluvian  History.”  The  volumes, 
12mo  ,  are  published  by  the  Connecticut  New 
Church  Association,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The 
first  volume  of  this  series  was  an  attempt  to 
show,  on  the  New  Church  principles  of  sym* 
holism,  that  the  Antediluvian  History,  as 
treated  by  Moses  in  Genesis,  were  the  "rise, 
progress,  establishment,  successive  fall  and  final 
termination  of  the  Adamic  or  Celestial  Church.  ’  ’ 
Volume  II.,  now  published  in  the  series,  "is 
designed  to  inform  us  of  the  rise,  progress, 
establishment,  fall  and  final  cessation  of  the 
Noachic  or  Spiritual  Church”  The  subject  is 
expounded  on  New  Church  principles  of  figu¬ 
rative  interpretation,  for  which  the  author 
finds  some  support  in  the  tendency  of  modern 
scbnlarsuip  to  reduce  the  old  history  of  classic 
antiquity  to  a  legendary  basis,  not  reflecting 
that  by  definition  the  legend  has  the  form  only 
of  history,  but  the  substance  of  fiction,  and 
will  yield  no  such  residuum  of  representative 
truth  as  the  New  Chnrch  system  of  figurative 
interpretation  calls  for.  The  Third  volume  in 
the  series  is  a  "Treatise  on  the  Peculiarities 
of  the  Bible,”  or  in  other  words,  "an  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Principles  involved  in  the  most  re¬ 
markable  facts  and  phenomena  of  Revelation,  ’  ’ 
critically  examined  according  to  Swedenborg’s 
Science  of  Ccrrespondenoe.  (The  Swedenborg 
Publishing  Association,  Germantown,  Pa. ) 

The  Play  of  Man,  by  Karl  Gioos,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Basel. 
Translated  with  the  author’s  co-operation  by 
Elizabeth  L.  Baldwin  with  a  Preface  by  J. 
Mark  Baldwin  Ph.D.,  etc.  Professor  in  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  This  is  the  complementary  vol¬ 
ume  to  The  Play  of  Animals,  by  the  same 
author.  It  is  written  on  the  same  plan  and  on 
the  same  general  systematic  view  of  play, 
though  in  child’s  play  opportunity  is  given 
through  the  exercise  of  inborn  dispositions  to 
strengthen  and  increase  his  inheritance  and  his 
adaptations  to  environment  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  impossible  to  mere  mechanical  in¬ 
stinct  alone.  The  hook  is  in  Three  Parts,  the 
First  treating  of  Playful  Experimentation, 
with  the  sensory  apparatus,  the  motor  appa¬ 
ratus  and  with  the  higher  mental  powers  as 
in  the  games  and  intellectual  amusements  of 
childhood.  Part  II.  treats  of  The  Playful  Ex¬ 
ercise  of  Impulses  of  the  Second  Order,  such 
as  Fighting  Play,  Love  Play,  Imitation  Play, 
Social  Play.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  The 
Theory  of  Play,  from  the  physiological  stand¬ 
point,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the 
aesthetic,  the  sociologic,  and  the  pedagogic. 
(Appleton.  $1.60.) 

Potms,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody.  We  have 
seen  some  of  these  poems  in  The  Atlantic  and 
Scribner,  and  could  never  pass  them  hy  unread. 
A  true  poet  sings  in  "Gloucester  Moors,” 
though  his  face  is  veiled,  and  his  hand  has  not 
yet  fully  learned  its  cunning.  The  drawback  in 
the  verses,  as  a  whole,  is  that  they  are  charged 
with  too  much  thonght  and  that  thought  of  a 
painful  kind.  "The  Road-Hymn  for  the 
Start”  which  should,  by  its  theme,  be  a  trumpet 
call,  winds  back  too  often  to  the  minor  key  of 
pensive  recollection.  The  "Dialogue  in  Pur¬ 
gatory”  is  perhaps  the  most  refined  piece  of 
work  in  the  collection,  though  to  do  the  au¬ 
thor  justice  there  is  perhaps  not  a  poem  in  the 
book  that  has  not  touches  and  gleams  of  the 
poet  hand  and  the  poet  mind.  "The  Daguer¬ 
reotype”  of  his  mother  at  seventeen  certainly 
has,  though  it  also  lacks  the  lift  and  strong 
imaginative  wing  required  to  uphold  so  long  a 


poem  through  so  many  verses  in  the  empyrean. 
(Houghton,  Mififiin.  $1  26. ) 

Montayne  or  The  Slavers  of  Old  New  York,  by 
William  O.  Stoddard.  One  must  read  much 
and  fast  to  keep  abreast  of  the  last  volume  in 
the  ever  growing  library  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
publications.  This  new  story  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  theme  from  the  last  days  of  our 
Revolutionary  history.  It  depends  for  interest 
on  the  shock  and  horrors  and  ghastly  incon¬ 
gruities  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  as  carried  on 
by  a  people  who  were  standing  for  freedom 
and  self-government  in  the  world.  The  story 
shifts  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  from  pirates 
and  privateers  to  men  of-war.  Its  broken  clues 
and  convolutions  are  not  always  easy,  to  follow, 
though  this  confusion  very  naturally  represents 
the  confused  ethics  of  the  times  as  to  property 
on  the  sea,  property  in  man  and  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  slaver’s  middle  passage.  The  book 
represents  the  muddled  condition  of  intelligence 
and  conscience  on  the  subject.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Montanje’s  skeleton  in  the  closet  and  hidden 
treasure  which  enriched  his  daughter  is  a  well 
developed  example.  We  rather  wonder  that 
New  England  rum  does  not  figure  on  the  out¬ 
ward  voyage  to  balance  the  return  voyage  of 
slaves.  We  get  in  the  book  a  glimpse  of  do¬ 
mestic  slavery  in  New  York  and  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  Indian  held  in  thrall,  though  "Sanago’s” 
dialect  must  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the 
author’s  linguistic  ingenuity.  The  standing 
abuse  of  American  sailors  on  the  sea  by  British 
officers  makes  an  impressive  feature  in  the  hook. 
(Henry  Altemns  Company,  Philadelphia. 

$1  60. ) - The  Woman  who  Trusted,  by  Will 

N.  Harden.  The  hero  of  this  story  goes  from 
a  sleepy  Southern  town  to  try  his  fortune  as 
a  literary  man  in  New  York.  He  meets  with 
failure  and  discouragement  at  first,  hut  keeps 
up  a  stout  heart,  and  in  the  end,  having  escaped 
the  wiles  of  an  elderly  widow  who  desired  to 
marry  him,  takes  unto  himself  "the  woman 
who  trusted”  him  through  all.  As  a  picture 
oi  literary  life  in  New  York,  it  is  hardly  ade¬ 
quate,  bnt  the  story  is  interesting  in  its  way. 
(Henry  Altemus  Company.  $1. 60. ) 


Literary  Notes 


Four  pages  of  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale 
in  Keats’s  handwriting  were  sold  for  $626  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  copy  of  Banyan 
named  below. 

A  new  book  by  Frank  Stockton,  somewhat  in 
the  line  of  Rudder  Grange,  is  promised  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  Scribners :  The  Abandoned  Far¬ 
mer. 

After-dinner  speakers  should  not  miss  the 
Putnam’s  announcement  of  A  Banquet  Book, 
with  a  rich  provision  of  apt  verses  and  quota¬ 
tions  for  their  need  on  all  occasions. 

Hamilton  Mabie  is  to  bring  out  this  autumn, 
through  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  a  new  im¬ 
aginative  sketch  somewhat  in  the  style  of  his 
Forest  of  Arden,  enriched  with  illustrations 
by  Hinton. 

The  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  announces  for 
early  next  autumn,  published  by  the  Putnams, 
The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  Religion. 
We  hope  the  book  will  not  resemble  Theodore 
Parker’s  famous  address  on  The  Transient  and 
the  Permanent  in  Christianity  as  much  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  it  does  in  title. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Dana’s  assertion  that  the 
Bacon  cypher  theory  is  essentially  a  mattoid 
product  will  not  please  the  victims  of  this  illu¬ 
sion,  but  fifty  years  of  discussion  have  brought 
the  public  to  very  much  this  conolnslon;  mat¬ 
toid  being  used  in  medicine  to  define  persons 
congenitally  dull  on  most  sabjeots  and  orocbety 
on  a  few. 

The  late  T.  A.  Nash’s  first  edition  copy  of 
Banyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  sold  last  week  at 
London  at  the  record  breaking  price  of  $1,476. 
It  was  expected  to  bring  $2,()00.  Only  five 
copies  are  known,  one  of  them  in  the  Lenox 
Library.  Three  of  them  are  imperfect.  The 
Nash  copy  was  unique  and  one  of  the  two  per¬ 
fect  copies. 
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Press 

i  __  _  _ _ _ _ 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  la  more  than  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly. 
As  the  reader  already  knows,  the  way  to  a  sar- 
prising  and  happy  ananimity  was  fonnd  in  a 
modification  of  the  majority  report.  This 
finallr  reached  after  days  of  strenaoas  disona- 
sion,  there  ensued,  says  oar  contemporary,  “one 
of  the  most  thriliing  scenes  ever  witnessed  in 
a  General  Assembly’’: 

The  conclasion  was  so  dramatic,  so  fall  of 
surprise,  and  so  triamphant  and  grand  in.  its 
ananimity,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  the  will  and 
act  of  Almighty  God,  and  there  was  a  sponta- 
neoas  oatbnrst  of  praise  to  him.  The  meaning 
of  this  action  is  that  the  Presbyterian  Charch 
is  resolved  to  try  to  bring  its  creedal  standards 
into  broader  and  closer  touch  with  its  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Word  of  God  and  with  its  prac¬ 
tical  needs.  The  purpose  to  do  this  has  been 
growing  for  ten  years,  and  has 'acquired  each 
volume  and  power  as  indicate  it  has  in  it  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Uhrist  is  still  leading  his 
Oharch  into  the  truth  and  has  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  it.  It  is  true  that  brethren  of  the 
highest  ability  and  loyalty  to  the  truth  have 
viewed  this  movement  with  alarm,  but  we  think 
their  fears  are  unfounded,  or  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  to  forbid  our  attempting  to  move 
forward.  They  nearly  all  admit  that  creedal 
improvement  is  possible,  and  plead  mostly  for 
a  more  favorable  time.  But  the  issue  is  now 
upon  us,  and  we  trust  that  all  will  unite  to 
guide  it  to  a  safe  end.  There  should  be  no 
thought  or  element  of  partisan  victory  in  this 
hour.  Having  honestly  differed  up  to  this 
point,  we  should  now  work  together  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  movement  onward.  We  do  not  forget 
that  the  action  of  the  present  Assembly  insures 
nothiug  in  the  end,  and  the  whole  movement 
may  yet  fail.  But  we  confidently  hope  that 
the  issue  will  not  be  failure,  but  some  reason¬ 
able  and  useful  result.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  did  not  debate  this  question  for  a  year 
and  ask  for  some  action  through  a  majority  of 
its  Presbyteries,  and  then  meet  in  its  General 
Assembly  and  do  nothing;  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  do  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  next  stage  of 
action.  It  is  not  playing  with  creedal  improve¬ 
ment,  but  is  tremendously  in  earnest  in  its 
effort  to  reach  some  better  statement.  Differ¬ 
ences  may  arise  when  the  new  statement  is 
offered,  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  trust  God 
and  trust  one  another,  and  thus  work  together 
and  go  forward. 


The  Christian  Register  refers  to  Memorial 
Day  as  having  been  established  in  the  North 
to  celebrate  the  services  and  sufferings  of  those 
who  died  in  the  Civil  War  in  support  of  the 
Government : 

But,  daring  the  thirty-five  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  prejudices 
have  softened,  animosities  disappeared,  and 
equal  honor  is  now  paid  in  thought  and  feeling 
to  all  men  who  were  true  unto  death,  whether 
or  not  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  Many  conflicting  interests  con¬ 
spired  to  bring  on  the  war,  but  the  deep  under¬ 
lying  cause  was  slavery.  It  is  easy  now  to  see 
that  some  time  slavery  in  the  United  States 
must  have  disappeared,  as  it  has  under  the  rule 
of  all  other  civilized  nations  in  the  world. 
But  it  may  be  that  war  was  the  only  way  to 
dispose  of  the  greedy  ambitions  and  selfish  in¬ 
terests  that  maintained  it.  Whether  so  or  not. 
Memorial  Day  is  devoted  not  to  a  glorification 
of  war.  but  to  a  celebration  of  the  patriotism, 
the  valor,  and  tbe  devotion  of  those  who  died 
for  their  country.  Another  war  has  since 
added  new  names  to  be  honored  and  new  graves 
to  be  decorated.  May  the  years  be  many  before 
a  new  crop  of  heroes  is  produced  by  tbe  awful 
processes  of  war! 

The  New  York  Observer  notes  a  passage  in 
a  recent  course  of  lectures,  over  which,  among 
others,  our  pessimistic  writers  would  do  well 
to  pause  for  a  little : 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  “Dodge  Lectures’’ 
delivered  recently  at  Yale,  Justice  Brewer  of 
the  Supreme  Court  took  occasion  to  say  that 
the  political  morals  of  United  States  citizens 
are  the  loftiest  in  the  world  This  is  a  rather 
sweeping  statement,  and  rests  for  its  verifies 


tion  on  a  greater  number  of  data  than  any  one 
man  can  really  determine.  Very  much  in  point, 
however,  is  Justice  Brewer’s  personal  testi¬ 
mony  when  he  says :  “  I  have  been  more  than 
thirty  six  years  on  the  Bench,  and  no  one  in¬ 
directly  or  directly  has  ever  hinted  that  any 
decision  I  might  make  might  be  for  my  own 
benefit,  either  socially,  pecuniarily,  politically 
or  otherwise.  If  I  had  wanted  to  do  wrong  I 
should  have- beenobliged  to  go  out  and  hunt  for 
the  tempter.  ’  ’ 

The  Independent  has  this  reference  to  the 
very  notable  musical  festival  given,  a  fort¬ 
night  since,  at  the  old  Moravian  Charch  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  : 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio,  St.  Matthew’s 
Passion  and  tbe  B  Minor  Mass  were  respec¬ 
tively  given  to  delighted  audiences.  The  first 
was  produced  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country ;  the  second  has  already  been 
heard  in  most  cities ;  but  tbe  third  was  abso¬ 
lutely  new.  The  music,  though  Catholic  in 
form,  is  Protestant  in  spirit,  and  those  who 
think  that  a  Protestant  mass  must  be  an  anom¬ 
aly  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  the  magnitude  of  this  uudertaking  and 
the  forces  at  work  to  produce  it,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Bethlehem  is  largely  a  Mora¬ 
vian  town,  despite  the  great  steel  plants  across 
the  river.  It  was  settled  by  tbe  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionaries  over  150  years  ago,  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  to-day  still  hold  the  same  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  same  rigid  virtues  as  their  fathers. 
Since  the  service  of  the  church  is  largely  lit¬ 
urgical,  it  quite  naturally  happens  that  the 
whole  congregation  is  musically  inclined,  and 
because  of  their  pious  Protestant  form  of  reli¬ 
gion,  Bach,  more  nearly  than  any  other  com¬ 
poser,  represents  their  musical  ideals.  The  or¬ 
ganist,  Mr.  Wolle,  who  more  than  any  one  else 
deserves  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  festi¬ 
val,  laboriously  trained  a  choir  of  100  voices — 
all  from  Bethlehem— and  50  musicians,  mostly 
of  the  town,  too.  The  soloists  were  generally 
imported.  The  church,  which  holds  over  1,000, 
was  filled  both  afternoon  and  evening  at  every 
performance.  We  have  not  space  to  give  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  festival.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  chorus  received  unstinted  praise, 
one  competent  critic  even  saying  that  their 
singing  would  have  brought  tears  of  joy  to 
Bach’s  eyes  could  he  have  beard  it.  The  festi¬ 
val  was  great  and  noble  from  any  point  of 
view,  but,  considering  the  resources  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Moravian  people,  it  was  probably 
the  greatest  musical  festival  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  America.  We  understand  that  the 
Moravians  intend  to  continue  these  festivals 
in  the  future.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case, 
Bethlehem  may  develop  into  an  American 
musical  Oberammergau. 

The  Oatholic  News  gives  prominence  to  the 
following  paragraph,  which  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  certain  disfranchised  negro  leaders 
are  really  considering  the  question  of  a  change 
of  Oharch  relations  by  way  of  improving  their 
political  situation  and  prospects.  A  movement 
en  masse  into  a  Obnrob  that  never  lifted  a  fin¬ 
ger  in  behalf  of  their  emancipation  from  servi¬ 
tude,  and  whose  head  at  one  stage  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  of  the  ’60’s,  could 
be  accounted  nothing  less  than  a  remarkable 
episode  in  current  history  I  We  quote: 

Those  Catholics,  clergy  and  laity,  who  are 
laboring  so  nutiriugly  among  the  negroes  of 
the  United  States  must  be  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  remarks  of  an  educated  colored  man  .tt 
a  recent  meeting  in  Washington.  Twelve  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  Colored  Baptist  Lyceum 
of  the  D  istrict  of  Columbia  were  addressed  by 
Prof.  Jesse  Lawson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Afro-American  Council,  and  formerly  United 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition, 
who,  as  a  deacon  of  the  local  Baptist  Charch, 
acknowledged  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  negro  in  tbe  United  States  lay  in  an 
alliance  between  the  colored  people  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  Here  are  his  words  as  re¬ 
ported  by  tbe  Washington  Times:  “As  one  of 
the  leaders  in  a  local  Baptist  Church,  and  as 
speaking  to  an  audience  of  Baptists,  I  say  now 
that  only  the  great  and  powerful  Catholic 
Church  can  help  ns.  We  may  not  all  desire  to 
join  the  Catholic  Church  at  once,  but  we  will 
see  the  way  in  time.  I  think  it  must  be  God’s 
will  that  we  effect  our  salvation  through  the 
agency  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  leaders 
have  offered  us  protection  and  political  rights 
within  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Charch.  We 


are  assured  our  rights  as  citizens  and  humsui 
beings,  and  I  see  no  other  way  in  which  we 
may  save  ourselves  and  save  our  future.  We 
are  being  ground  to  powder  by  tbe  white  man 
in  this  country,  and  only  tbe  Catholic  Charch 
can  save  ns.  Let  ns  take  matters  into  our  own 
hands  now  and  let  ns  act.  ’  ’  These  remarks, 
it  is  good  to  hear,  were  heartily  applauded. 
The  Washington  Times  says  that  the  address 
was  debated  after  the  speaker  bad  closed,  and 
that  each  speaker  greeted  the  idea  of  allying 
with  the  Catholic  Charch  as  the  only  way  out 
of  the  problem  and  the  only  hope  for  the  negro 
in  America.  Apparently  the  oft  repeated  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  colored  people  of  tbe  United 
States  will  one  day  become  Catholics  in  great 
numbers  is  about  to  be  realized. 


Correspondence 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  REV.  DR. 
MILLER. 

Editor  of  Evangbt.ist:  Tbe  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Rev  Linus  Merrill  Miller  D.  D.  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  deserves  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  His  pleasing  yet  positive  person¬ 
ality,  together  with  his  power  as  a  preacher  and 
an  organizer  and  as  a  force  among  men,  has 
made  his  influehce  felt,  not  simply  within  his 
own  city  and  thronghout  Northern  New  York, 
but  thronghout  the  entire  state,  as  well  as  in 
tbe  councils  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  an 
Ex-Moderator  of  tbe  Synod  of  New  York  and  a 
frequent  attendant  on  the  sessions  of  that  body ; 
as  chairman  of  the  Synodical  Aid  Fund  for 
some  years,  and  a  member,  from  time  to  time, 
of  important  committees ;  and  as  a  Trustee  of 
Hamilton  College  for  the  last  nineteen  years, 
his  face  has  become  a  familiar  one  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  widespread. 

He  was  for  some  years  Stated  Clerk  of  Og- 
densburg  Presbytery  (Old  School),  and  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  has  been  Stated  Clerk  of  St. 
Lawrence  Presbytery.  He  was  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
bodies,  and  was  influential  in  having  sent  up 
from  bis  Presbytery  an  overture  looking  to 
that  end.  He  is  to-day  held  in  tbe  highest  es¬ 
teem  by  all  his  fellow  Presbyters.  And  al¬ 
though  advanced  in  years  bis  influence  as  a 
Presbyter  still  abides  as  of  old. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  not  only 
Ogdensburg  Church,  but  St.  Lawrence  Pres 
bytery  also,  should  feel  that  this  pastorate 
was  well  worthy  of  being  celebrated,  and  that 
Synod  should  be  sufficiently  interested  to  ap¬ 
point  its  Moderator,  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie 
D.D.,  together  with  the  Rev.  Drs.  Levi  Par¬ 
sons  and  James  H.  Robinson  to  represent  it  at 
any  gathering  arranged  for  this  purpose. 

Ogdensburg  Oharch  under  the  efficient  lead 
ership  of  the  Rev.  William  L.  Roberts,  tbe  as¬ 
sistant  pastor,  spared  neither  pains  nor  money 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of 
this  anniversary.  Tbe  result  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  Ogdensburg,  but  by 
visiting  friends  and  by  many  members  of  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

This  anniversary  was  held  on  the  5tb,  6th 
and  7tb  days  of  May.  On  the  Sabbath,  Dr. 
Miller  preached  an  anniversary  sermon  that 
was  most  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Stebbins  gave  a  rousing  discourse  in  tbe  even¬ 
ing.  A  most  beautiful  reception  was  held  for 
the  children  on  Monday  afternoon.  Tbe  good 
Doctor's  heart  was  deeply  touched  by  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  esteem  and  love.  In  tbe  evening 
the  resident  clergymen  of  the  city  made  ad¬ 
dresses  and  a  large  number  of  letters  were  read. 

On  Tuesday,  according  to  adjournment,  St. 
Lawrence  Presbytery  met  in  the  afternoon. 
Tbe  Rev.  Allen  Maoy  Dalles,  the  Moderator, 
presided.  The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Ferguson,  who 
had  grown  up  under  tbe  ministry  of  Dr.  Miller 
and  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  him 
during  his  ministry  of  twenty-six  years  spoke 
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in  •  Tery  appreciative  and  tender  way  of  Dr. 
Miller  as  a  Pastor.  Dr.  J.  Jermain  Porter, 
who  was  anable  to  be  present,  sent  a  letter  in 
whioh  he  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ler  aa  a  Man.  The  Rev.  William  F.  Skinner 
paid  a  high  and  jast  tribute  to  Dr.  Miller  as 
a  Presbyter.  The  Rev.  James  Robertson 
■poke  of  Dr.  Miller  in  connection  with  oatside 
religions  organizations.  A  most  beantifnl  and 
appreciative  congratulatory  Minnte  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rev.  W.  Oonrtland  Robinson  and 
was  adopted.  A  copy  cf  it  was  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  Presbytery  present  and  was 
handed  to  Dr.  Miller. 

Tuesday  evening  a  crowded  audience  gathered 
to  listen  to  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  New  York, 
representintr  Synod,  and  Dr.  M.  Woolsey  Stry¬ 
ker,  President  of  Hamilton  College.  The  oc- 
oasion  was  a  delightful  one,  both  on  account 
of  the  fine  addresses  and  the  music  rendered. 

Never  has  Dr.  Miller  held  a  warmer  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people  than  at  present.  Never 
has  his  efficient  life-work  been  so  appreciated. 
And  although  he  has  been  in  the  ministry  fifty 
seven  years,  yet  is  his  “eye  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated.  ’  ’ 

Such  a  career,  so  beautiful  in  itself,  so  full 
of  all  that  is  worthy  and  attended  with  so  gra¬ 
cious  results  may  well  lead  many  a  young  man 
whose  heart  aspires  to  a  life  really  worth  living, 
to  stop  and  consider  whether  or  not,  in  the 
ministry,  he  may  find  the  very  opportunity 
he  craves. 

In  the  coarse  of  nature,  this  sun  must  set 
after  a  time,  but  to  all  who  have  known  this 
man  as  pastor  or  as  friend,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  pleasure  that  the  closing  of  the  day  finds 
that  sun  shining  in  its  full  splendor.  May  the 
day  be  long,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
long  known  and  rejoiced  in  this  light.  F. 


THE  AUBURN  SEMINARY  PARTY  IN  SYRIA. 

Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

May  87. 1901. 

Deab  Mrs.  Houghton  :  The  following  letter 
was  received  this  morning  from  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Hoskins  of  Beirut,  Syria.  Its  references  to  our 
beloved  and  now  sainted  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Bab¬ 
cock,  and  to  many  of  the  party  he  wm  in,  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  make  the 
oommnnioation  one  of  unusual  interest. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Q.  B.  F.  Hallock. 

Bsirut,  Stria,  April  ao,  1901. 

Mt  DRAB  Friends:  No  doubt  the  Auburn 
Theolc^oal  Seminary  party  of  over  forty  per¬ 
sons  will  write  freely  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard  within  the  bounds  of  our  mission.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  give  you  some  account  of 
them  as  seen  through  missionary  spectacles. 
Their  coming  had  been  looked  forward  to  for 
months  and  none  of  ns  have  been  disappointed. 
Our  life  here  is  one  of  perpetual  outpouring 
with  very  rare  and  meagre  •  opportunities  for 
refilling.  So  our  meetings  with  these  Christian 
men  and  women  have  been  a  veritable  oasis  in 
our  Syrian  Sahara.  We  have  received  from 
them  sympathy, encouragement  and  inspiration. 

Mr.  Ammidon  of  Baltimore,  with  some  ten 
of  the  ladies,  anable  to  take  the  long  ride  up 
through  Palestine,  started  from  Jaffa  by  sea 
as  forerunners  of  the  party.  Five  of  these 
ladies  went  ashore  at  Haifa  in  order  to  visit 
Nazareth  and  Galilee,  were  afterwards  caught 
in  the  Quarantine  and  reached  Beirut  with  a 
variety  of  unexpected  adventures.  April  26 
was  the  date  set  for  the  arrival  of  the  camp 
ing-party,  and  so  on  Wednesday,  the  24tb,  I 
went  to  Sidon  and  the  next  day  rode  out  to¬ 
wards  Tyre  to  meet  them.  I  carried  with  me 
in  my  saddle  bags  over  a  hundred  letters  from 
the  home  land  and  so  was  a  welcome  messenger 
on  that  account,  if  on  no  other.  The  first  let¬ 
ter  I  delivered  from  an  oatside  pocket  was  one 
to  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  of  New  Haven,  whose 


daughter  was  lying^very  ill  in  Rome.  It 
brought  good  news.  The  others  of  the  patty 
received  their  mail  when  they  dismounted  for 
luncheon  at  11  A.M. 

After  luncheon  at  a  Moslem  tomb  just  below 
Sidon,  the  party  mounted  their  horses  and  filed 
slowly  out  of  the  Bunfihine[and  into  the  shadowy 
subterranean  streets  of  the  city  and  after  many 
windings  baited  at  the  Girls’  Seminary,  and 
entered  the  great  church- like  vault  which  may 
have  been  an  old  Crusader  banqueting  ball. 
Here  the  good  friends  in  Sidon  had  pushed 
back  the  benches,  and  with  flowers,  easy  chairs, 
tables  and  rugs  had  made  a  very  attractive 
resting  place  It  must  have  seemed  home  like 
to  tired  pilgrims  who  had  not  [^sat  in  chairs 
with  backs  for  nearly  a  month. 

After  introductions  and  greetings  galore 
came  sponge  cake  and  tea,  conversation  and 
singing.  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  *told  something 
of  the  evangelical  side  of  the  mission  work, 
Dr.  Ford  explained  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
industrial  enterprise,  and'l  added  a  lew  words 
about  the  Bible  and  press  work.  After  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  rest  and  refreshment,  they 
climbed  the  narrow  stone  stairs  into^the  Girls’ 
Seminary,  looked  into  the  class  rooms,  heard 
hymns  in  English  and  Arabic  and  passed  out 
through  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup’s  house  whioh 
stands  exactly  over  the  big  Crusaders’  Hall. 
Another  journey  on  foot  through  winding 
streets  brought  them  all  to  the  Boys’  School, 
where  the  class-rooms,  tailor,  shoe  and  carpen¬ 
ter  shops  and  the  artesian  well,  not  to  mention 
the  buildings  and  fragments  of  antiquities,  all 
claimed  the  interest  of  such  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  visitors.  At'least  sixteen  of  the 
party  were  invited  to  the  various  homes  for 
the  evening  meal,  and  at  8  P.  M.  all  were 
gathered  into  the  Crusader  Hall  for  an  evening 
service.  Some  twenty  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  sat  on  the  platform  and  looked  into  the 
eager  faces  of  four  hundred  boys  and  girls  and 
people  from  old  Sidon.  Mr.  Ferris  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Fitohen  of  Ithaca,  Mr.  Webster,  Dr. 
A.  P.  Atterbnry  and  Dr.  Babcock  of  New  York, 
all  made  addresses  which  Dr.  Ford  translated 
into  Arabic.  It  was  their  first  experience  in 
speaking  through  an  interpreter  and  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  them.  Dr.  Babcock  aptly 
summed  up  his  sensations  by  saying  that  to 
pronounce  one  sentence  and  then  wait  to  have 
it  translated,  was  a  ‘  ‘  compound  dislocation  of 
ideas,  resulting  in  mortification’’ — he  did  not 
say  to  whom,  but  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  add — “to  the  speaker  and  not  to  the 
interpreter.’’  Mr.  Elmendorf  bad  planned  to 
have  a  fine  flash-light  photo  of  the  gathering 
and  went  to  his  tent  to  obtain  the  flash  mate 
rials.  He  threw  himself  on  his  bed  to  rest  a 
moment  and  to  his  great  regret  went  sound 
asleep  and  waked  up  when  the  audience  had 
dispersed  never  to  meet  again  I  But  neither 
the  missionaries  nor  the  pupils  nor  the  people 
of  Sidon  will  ever  forget  that  bright  sight  and 
those  warm  hearted  Christians  looking  down 
upon  them.  It  was  one  of  the  new  new  Ara 
bian  Nights  in  old  Sidon. 

The  next  morning  at  6  A.  M.  the  cavalcade 
was  filing  away  from  Sidon,  through  the  or¬ 
ange  gardens  and  among  the  fragrant  hedges, 
halting  to  see  the  spot  where  the  matchless 
“Alexander”  sarcophagus  was  uncovered,  then 
to  catch  enchanting  views  of  the  ancient  city 
as  it  receded  forever.  The  ride  along  ths  blue 
sea,  in  the  edge  of  the  breaking  waves,  with 
the  peerless  coloring  of  sky  and  mountain  was 
superb.  At  the  Damoor  River  the  luncheon 
flag  was  flying  and  soon  all  were  enjoying  the 
noon-day  rest.  A  dozen  of  the  famons  prea9h- 
ers  turned  school  boys  and  went  in  swimming  I 
Others  re-read  their  letters  and  after  the  lunch¬ 
eon  asked  for  some  information  concerning  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  which  I  supplied  as  well 
as  I  could  from  memory. 


Eight  of  ns  then  said  good-bye  and  pushed 
on  more  rapidly  toward  Beirut.  We  passed 
the  camp  whioh  the  men  were  rapidly  patting 
up  and  were  among  the  gardens  of  our  Beirut 
plain.  At  an  appointed  place  we  met  Mrs.  At¬ 
terbnry  and  Mrs.  Hoskins,  who  came  out  in 
carriages  to  meet  some  of  ns.  Dr.  Atterbnry, 
Dr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Stone  left  their  horses 
and  were  soon  rolling  into  the  city  called  from 
ancient  times  a  “Jewel.  ”  Next  day  about  9 
A.  M.  came  the  remainder,  tired,  dust-stained 
and  brown  as  berries.  The  mission  homes 
opened  their  doors  and  took  in  as  many  as  they 
could.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Atterbury  of  New 
York,  Dr.  E.  R.  Thurber  of  the  American 
Obnreh,  Paris,  and  Miss  Robbins  of  Baltimore, 
were  our  guests  for  the  Sunday. 

Saturday  afternoon  a  large  number  gathered 
at  the  Press,  were  shown  through  this  unique 
establishment ;  then  into  the  Girls’  Seminary, 
where  they  visited  the  room  in  which  the  Bi¬ 
ble  translation  was  begun  and  carried  on  for 
years,  and  then  out  to  the  College  Build¬ 
ings. 

On  Sunday  the  good  people  were  in  evidence 
everywhere.  Dr.  Riggs  spoke  to  the  College 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  8  A.M. ; 
Dr.  Babcock  preached  to  the  College  audience 
at  9  A.M.  ;  Dr.  Riggs  to  the  Anglo-American 
congregation  at  11  A.M.  Sunday-school  at  2  30 
P.  M.  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  at  4  o’clock 
were  both  inspired  by  the  presence  and  words 
of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Elsing,  Mr.  Booth,  Dr. 
Atterbnry  and  Dr.  MoVey  spoke  at  as  many 
different  places  at  night. 

On  Monday  they  all  left  for  Damascus  and 
came  back  by  way  of  Baalbec  and  Zableh, 
twenty  arriving  on  Thursday  and  the  remainder 
on  Friday.  In  response  to  many  pointed  in¬ 
quiries  and  following  up  what  I  had  said  in 
Sidon  about  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in 
Arabic,  I  told  how  our  plant  had  been  farther 
crippled  by  the  very  recent  failure  of  two  presses 
-7-one  a  gift  that  we  could  not  make  work  prop¬ 
erly,  and  the  other  an  old  Hoe  press  in  use  for 
over  thirty  years,  whose  worn  parts  we  could 
not  replace  because  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Company 
years  ago  destroyed  the  old  patterns  and  cast¬ 
ings  for  this  particular  machine.  Mr.  Joseph 
T.  Ailing  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  his  prac¬ 
tical  and  sympathetic  mind,  took  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  asked  for  the  details  and  cost  of  a 
new  press  like  the  one  bought  and  put  in  three 
years  ago.  He  then  explained  the  matter  to 
the  party  in  two  rousing  speeches,  [and  at  the 
reception  •  on  Friday  evening  delighted  the 
whole  gathering  by  announcing  that  the  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary  party  wished  to 
provide  the  new  machine,  and  that  they  were 
as  happy  in  doing  so  as  any  good  children  ever 
were  in  purchasing  a  new  toy.  Seeing  that 
the  new  machine  in  place  and  ready  for  print¬ 
ing  will  cost  not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
that  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  that  more 
than  the  whole  amount  was  quickly  subscribed, 
this  party  has  linked  itself  in  a  very  beautiful 
way  with  our  Bible  and  Mission  Work  for  fifty 
years  to  come. 

The  reception  referred  to  was  given  by  the 
American  community  in  the  Faculty-rooms  of 
the  College.  There  was  music  and  good  cheer 
for  an  hour,  then  addresses  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Jessup,  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  Dr.  Riggs, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ailing,  Mr.  Fraz'r  It  was]hard  to 
say  farewell  to  such  a  goodly  host  on  Saturday. 
But  the  appointed  hour  came  all  too  soon,  the 
big  steamer  pushed  out  of  the  quiet  harbor  into 
the  open  sea  and  was  soon  below  the  Western 
horizon— carrying  with  it  our  love,  our  good 
wishes  and  our  most  earnest  prayers.  Our 
homes  seemed  strangely  empty,  but  our  hearts 
were  full  of  precious  memories  and  we  turned 
to  the  work  with  new  joy  and  strength. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

.  F.  E.  Hoskins. 
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oherisned  became  a  reality.  At  4  o  clock  in  'The  Tent  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind ;  The  services  for  the  present  week  are  as  fol- 

the  afternoon,  the  Tent  Evangelist  was  dedi-  acoustic  quality  proves  to  be  of  the  lows: 

cated  to  the  service  of  God  during  the  five  y^ry  beet.  The  chairs  are  strong,  oommodions  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  at  7.46  P. 
coming  months  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  large  and  comfortable.  The  platform  is  covered  with  M.  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Rainsford  D.D.  rector  oi 
numbers  who  were  present  in  spite  of  cold  a  mg  and  draped  with  bunting,  which  are  the  st.  George’s  Chnroh,  New  York  City,  will 
showers  and  high  winds  not  only  gave  good  gifj  of  Messrs.  William  Hengerer  and  Com-  preach,  his  subject  being  The  Reasonablenesi 
reason  for  believing  that  it  will  be  prized  by  pany.  A  certain  dignity  and  ecclesiastical  ©f  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
many  visitors  to  the  Exposition,  but  also  that  propriety  are  added  by  the  furniture,  which  -iii  h.  the  Rev 

the  prcple  of  Buffalo  take  a  warm  interest  in  came  from  the  nnlnit  of  a  latelv  renovated  oitv  Thursday,  the  preacher  will  be  the  Rev. 

.u.  i  '  pniptt  OI  a  lately  renovate  city  Parous  Dods  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Edin- 

tne  won.  chnroh.  From  the  three  flag  staffs  fly  the  flag  .  xxwni.. 

On  the  pltform  were  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  of  The  Evangelist,  the  8tare  and  8tripes  and  Scotland.  8nbject,  Miracles. 

D  D.,  ohairman.  Prank  E.  8iokols  Esq  ,  8€cre.  the  Pan-American  flag,  the  two  last  the  gene-  Friday,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  D.D., 

tary,  and  other  members  of  the  Executive  roue  gift  of  The  Adam  Meldnm  and  Anderson  LL.D  ,  Editor-in-chief  of  The  Outlook.  8nb- 
Oommittee,  the  Revs.  ‘F.  8.  Fitch  D.  D. ,  P.  L.  Company.  And  while  we  are  acknowledging  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth. 

Kahler  D. D.,  and  B.  F.  Jenkins  and  the  Editor  the  generons  co-operation  of  these  citizens  of  G**  8aturday,  the  Rev  O.  P.  Gifford  D.D. 
of  The  Evangelist.  Atthepianowas  Mr.  Gompb,  Buffalo,  let  ns  also  add  that  the  painting  and  pwtor  Delaware  Avenne  Baptist  Church, 
Musical  Director  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi-  lettering  of  the  arched  entrance  and  other  ac-  Buffalo.  8nbjeot:  The  Holy  Upirit. 
tion,  who  is  also  to  have  charge  of  the  worship  oesaories  are  the  contribution  of  Mr.  P.  T.  On  8anday  at  4  P.M.,  and  every  8nnday 
of  song  in  the  Tent  Evangelist,  Mr.  A.  P.  Ooppins.  An  ample  supply  of  hymn  books,  following,  a  meeting  for  men  only  will  be 
Holly  of  tbe  Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Precentor  containing  an  admirable  selection  of  hymns  held  under  the  charge  of  the  Buffalo  Young 
and  Mr.  MacCleary  who  sang  two  beautiful  yrith  tbe  music,  and  responsive  readings,  are  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

solos.  Dr.  Ward  presided,  offered  the  In-  ij]©  gift  of  the  Biglow  and  Main  Company.  _ 

vocation  and  led  in  the  responsive  reading.  The  Tent  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  sup-  ™  hnlletin  is 

Mr.  8ickels  gave  a  few  words  of  explana-  pUed  with  water  and  conveniences  for  public  t  ii  •  '  * 

tion  as  to  the  purpose  of  tbe  Tent,  and  the  comfort;  that  it  is  amply  secured  against  damp-  **  **  ows. 

various  services,  meetings  and  conventions  ness  and  all  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  the  dry  On  Monday,  June  10,  the  Rev.  D  8.  Gregoir 
that  would  be  held  in  it.  The  Editor  of  The  flooring  after  seven  consecutive  days  of  rain  D-D.,  LL.D.  of  New  York  City,  editor  of  The 
Evangelist  said  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  the  amply  attested.  In  short,  it  is  in  every  res-  Homiletic  Review.  8ubject:  The  Church  s 
Executive  Committee  by  whose  arduous  efforts  peot  perfectly  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  Problem. 

the  organization  of  tbe  work  bad  been  so  hap-  is  designed,  and  we  pray  God  that  many  who  On  Tuesday,  June  11,  the  Same.  Subject: 
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TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 


COMMENCEMENT. 

The  tide  of  College  and  University  Oom- 
menoements  has  already  set  in.  It  began  early 
in  May  and  will  reach  its  height  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  last  of  Jane.  The  importance  of 
this  time  to  students,  especially  to  those  who 
now  go  oat  into  the  larger  and  more  strennoas 
school  of  life  and  the  basy  world,  we  all  recog¬ 
nize,  Yet  it  is  a  time  of  many  and  inspiring 
influences  which  reach  beyond  the  academic 
world. 

It  is  a  momentous  time  in  the  life  of  the 
yoang  man  or  the  yoang  woman  who  leaves 
the  safegaards,  the  kindly  interest  and  advice 
of  the  College  world,  to  enter  single  handed 
the  world’s  straggle  and  who  for  the  flrst  time 
take  up  the  responsibilities  of  life.  It  is  also 
an  occasion  of  gravest  importance  to  the  world 
with  its  commercial  and  indastrial  and  civil 
relations,  to  society  and  to  the  Church,,  when 
these  thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  of  enthn- 
siastic  and  earnest  souled  young  men  and  young 
women  enterjtheir  doors  to  take  or  make  places 
for  themselves  and  to  add  the  power  of  new 
personalities  to  the  world’s  endeavor. 

But  it  is  a  good  world  after  all ;  it  is  warmer- 
hearted  than  sometimes  said  to  be.  The  hearty 
welcome  which  it  will  give  these  young  men 
and  women  as  they  enter  its  various  paths  and 
-  fields  of  work  and  duty  will  grow  into  the  load 
acclaim  “well  done’’  to  each  and  all  who  live 
that  which  is  true  ,and  do  that  which  is  right, 
and  who  persevere  and  endare  to  the  end. 

COMMENCEBIBNTS. 

The  list  of  College  and  University  Com¬ 
mencements  published  in  brief  below  will  be 
followed  by  news  and  notes  of  these  important 
and  interesting  occasions  during  the  Commence¬ 
ment  season.  Although  we  have  news  and 
programs  with  annonnoements— which  will  be 
pnblished  as  rapidly  as  possible— from  so  many 
institations,  yet  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
short  items  from  Alamni  and  friends  of  these 
institations  in  which  they  are  interested. 
These  items  will  be  especially  valuable  if  they 
mention  such  matters  as  new  gifts,  buildings 
to  be  erected  or  if  they  give  a  striking  thought 
from  baccalaureate  sermons  or  a  timely  theme, 
stated  tersely  and  briefly.  Such  communica¬ 
tions  from  our  readers  will  be  very  welcome. 
Information  and  letters  for  this  department 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  College 
Department,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 

COMMENCEMENTS  PAST  AND  TO  COME. 

Armour  Institute  Technology,  Chicago,  Ill., 
June  18-19. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  B.  I.,  June 
19. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  June 
7-12. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Col., 
June  9-12. 

Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  June  9-12. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  16-19. 
Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  June  9  18. 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  June  28- 
27. 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la.,  June  7-12. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la.,  June  9-11. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md  , 
June  11. 

Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cal.,  May  29. 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga  ,  May80-  June  5. 
Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  5. 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  June 
1-6. 


Nevada  State  University,  Reno,  Nev.,  May 
22-81. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.,  June  16. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
June  8-12. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  9-18. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  10. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  June 
16-18. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June 
9  12. 

Southern  University,  Greensboro,  Ala.,  June 
9-12. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala.,  June 
6  11. 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
June  2-5. 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June* 
7-12. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  June  6-18. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  May 

80- Jane  5. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  June 
2  6. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont., 
May  81-Jane  6. 

University  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
May  21-29. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  June 
9-18, 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N. 
D.,  June  8-18. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Nbrman,  Ok.,  May 

81- Jane  7. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S. 
D.,  June  9-12. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
June  16-18. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June 
9-12. 

(To  be  continued  next  week. ) 

COMMENCEMENT  NOTES. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology  will  begin 
Thursday,  June  18,  with  Senior  Day.  The  an¬ 
nual  Sophomore  banquet  will  be  held  Friday 
evening.  Sunday,  June  16,  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Gansaalas  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  Central  Church,  at 
Studebaker  Hall.  Monday  will  be  filled  with 
the  following  events:  The  Dean’s  Luncheon 
to  the  Senior  class;  the  Academy  reception; 
dedication  of  the'Memorial  Window  to  Ethel 
Lenore  Miller;  presentation  of  Memorial  Pic¬ 
ture  by  the  graduating  class  of  the  Scientific 
Academy,  and  in  the  evening  the  College  re¬ 
ception.  The  events  of  Tuesday  will  be :  Re¬ 
ception  to  the  graduating  Normal  Class  of  the 
Domestic  Arts  and  Science  Department;  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Alamni  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  College;  the  Fifth  Annual  Commencement 
of  Armour  Scientific  Academy,  the  address  to 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  The 
Fifth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Technical 
College  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  on 
which  occasion  Congressman  Henry  Sherman 
Boutell  will  deliver  the  address.  Following 
this  will  be  the  conferring  of  degrees. 

Mrs.  Philip  D.  Armour  and  J.  Ogden  Ar¬ 
mour,  the  widow  and  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Institute,  have  increased  the  endowment  fund 
by  the  gift  of  a  million  dollars.  This  substan¬ 
tial  gift  will  enable  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
with  all  the  thoroughness  and  liberality  which 
the  late  Mr.  Armour  desired. 

New  buildings  Me  to  be  ereoted  and  the 
work  of  the  engineering  courses  enlarged. 
The  local  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
has  shown  a  commendable  activity  during  the 
past  year  and  is  planning  to  occupy  new  apart¬ 
ments  next  year. 

Vassar  College  Commencement  begins  June 
9,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by  President 
Taylor.  Sunday  evening  an  organ  recital  is 


to  be  held  in  the  chapel.  At  8  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  will 
deliver  an  address  to  the  Phi]  Beta  Kappa  So¬ 
ciety.  The  exercsies  on  Tuesday  begin  at  noon 
with  the  Alumnse  luncheon.  Class’day  'exer¬ 
cises  are  heldfat  4  o'clock  in  the  'afternoon, 
followed  by  the  Tree  ceremonies,  when  the 
graduating  class  bury  their  class  records  un¬ 
derneath  the  tree  which  was  chosen' in  the  So¬ 
phomore  year.  Reunions  of  the^  classes  of 
seventy-one,  seventy  six,  eighty-one, ''eighty- 
six,  ninety- one,  ninety-six  and  ninety-nine 
will  also  be  held  on  this  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  the  Glee  Club  gives  a  concert  which 
is  followed  by  the  President’s  reception.  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  at  10.80  the  regular  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  are  held,  and  afterwards  the 
dinner  which  is  given  to  the  Alumnae  by  the 
trustees.  The  Commencement  speakers  are  as 
follows:  Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Providence, 
R.  I-  ;  Miss  Helen  Eldred  Storke,  Auburn,  N. 
Y.  ;  Miss  Louise  Sommer  Holmquist,  New  York 
City ;  Miss  Mary  Barbour  Whitman,  Chicago, 
111.  ;  Miss  Clara  Stillman  Reed,  Springfield, 
Mass.  ;  Miss  Gertrude  Florence  Burleigh, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Brown  University  will  hold  its  Commence¬ 
ment  on  the  19th  of  June,  with  four  orations 
by  kbe  graduating  class ;  the  presenting  of  de¬ 
grees  in  course  and  of  honorary  degrees,  and 
the  Commencement  dinner  in  Sayles  Memorial 
Hall.  On  the  preceding  day,  the  new  Van 
Wickle  Memorial  Gates  will  be  dedicated,  and 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Van  Wickle  Administra¬ 
tion  Building  will  be  laid.  The  address  will 
be  by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  Commencement  dinner  will  be 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Col.  James  H.  Hoyt  of 
Cleveland  and  President  Faunoe.  The  new 
President’s  house  will  be  seen  by  the  Alamni 
as  they  return  this  year,  although  the  house 
cannot  be  occupied  until  the  autumn. 

Columbia  University  will  hold  its  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  Thursday,  June  18.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Columbia  Spectator,  the  usual 
procession  will  be  formed  at  the  Library  and 
will  march  to  the  Gymnasium  in  ecolesiastioal 
order.  The  candidates  for  degrees,  including 
Barnard  and  Teachers’  College  students,  will 
lead,  followed  by  instructors,  members  of  the 
Faculty,  the  distinguished  guests,  the  council, 
the  trustees  and  the  President. 

The  President  wil  open  the  exercises  with 
an  address.  The  degrees  will  then  be  conferred 
upon  the  candidates.  Following  this,  the  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  will  be  bestowed.  The  music 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Heinrich. 
President  and  Mrs.  Low’s  reception  to  the 
graduates  will  occur  in  the  afternoon. 

'  Professor  Egbert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Commencement  exercises,  has  also  completed 
all  arrangements  for  the  baccalaureate  service, 
which  will  be  held  on  June  9,  at  4  P.  M.,  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford  D.D.  preaching  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Dr.  Richard  H  Warren  will  conduct  a 
special  choir  of  one  hundred  voices  and  seven 
instruments. 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  will  hold 
its  Commencement  on  Wednesday,  June  12. 
The  exercises  of  Commencement  week,  how¬ 
ever,  will  begin  to-morrow,  Friday,  June  7, 
with  the  dedication  of  Silliman  Hall,  the  new 
building  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Horace  B.  Silliman 
LL.D.  a  graduate  of  Union  College  of  the  class 
of  ’46  Dr.  Silliman  will  give  the  ^Presenta- 
tion  address.  President  Raymond  will  accept 
the  gift  and  addresses  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott  and  tiy  Mr.  Crain,  President  of 
the  University  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  On  Sunday,  June  9,  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  President  Ray¬ 
mond.  The  Chancellor’s  address  on  Commenoe- 
(CerUinued  on  page  tu.) 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  JUNK  16,  1901. 

JESUS  APPEARS  TO  JOHN. 

Rev.  i.  9-20. 

Golpen  Text. — Jesus  Ohrist,  the  same  yes¬ 
terday,  to-day  and  forever. — Heb.  xiii.  8. 

This  selection  of  Scripture  for  our  study  was 
made  on  the  same  principle  that  governed  the 
selection  of  the  passages  appointed  for  the  two 
previous  lessons— to  continue  the  story  of  the 
life  of  our  Incarnate  Lord  so  far  as  Holy  Script¬ 
ure  allows  us  to  follow  it.  In  these  three 
lessons  v  e  follow  him  so  far  as  human  vision 
can  follow  him,  into  the  heavenly  life. 

Verse  9.  I,  John;  here  and  in  xxii.  8  the 
writer  mentions  himself  by  name.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  himself  here  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  Peter’s  description  of  himself  in  1  Pet.  v.  1 ; 
both  associate  themselves  with  their  fellow 
Christians,  both  associate  themselves,  too,  with 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  tribulation  was 
because  of  Christ,  the  patient  wailing  is  for 
him,  the  kingdom  is  union  with  him,  but  all 
are  included  in  the  one  word  in.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  is  in  Jesus;  that  says  it  all.  '^here  is  no 
question  that  John  was  in  the  isle  that  was  called 
Patmos  in  consequence  of  persecution,  though 
whether  as  a  refugee  from  persecution  or  as  an 
exile  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  indicate. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  exiled  and  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines,  but  there  have  never 
been  any  mines  in  Patmos.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  marble  quarries  there.  That  he  was  there 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  an  indication  that 
persecution  for  tht  Name  was  going  on. 

Verse  10.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  name 
the  Lord’s  day  was  at  this  period  applied  to 
Sunday,  although  at  a  somewhat  later  date  it 
assuredly  was.  It  may  here  have  meant 
Easter,  which,  of  course,  was  also  Sunday. 
Most  probably  it  was  from  John’s  use  of  the 
word  here  that  it  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
Sundays,  in  the  Spirit  is  to  be  understood  as 
a  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy  such  as  the  old 
prophets  knew  (compare  1  Kings  xviii.  12; 
Ezek.  iii.  12,  14)  and  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  but 
unlike  Paul,  John  was  permitted  to  record 
what  he  saw. 

Verse  11.  The  seven  churches  here  addressed 
were  all  in  Proconsular  Asia.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  there  were  no  more  than 
seven  churches  in  this  province.  The  numbers 
in  this  book  are  all  symbolical ;  seven  is  a  pro¬ 
phetic  term  for  universality,  and  these  seven 
churches  must  be  understood  as  representing 
tFe~ Christian  Church  in  all  the  world  and  in 
all  time.  A  study  of  the  epistles  to  these  seven 
churches  shows,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
the  very  characteristics  of  the  Church  in  the 
world,  divine  origin  and  human  frailty,  graces 
and  defects,  zeal  and  lukewarmness,  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  all  under  “the  guardianship  of  the 
Lord,”  and  with  the  hope  and  prospect  of 
“final  victory  after  many  struggles.” 

Verse  12.  The  meaning  of  the  very  graphic 
and  natural  expression  to  see  the  voice  is  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  need  comment.  The  vision  which 
John  saw  is  not  to  be  reproduced  pictorially  in 
the  mind ;  it  appeals  not  to  the  senseT  but  'to 
the  spirit.  Any  attempt  to  realize  the  picture 
here  presented  as  a  picture  to  the  mental  eye 
must  repel,  not  attract,  but  to  the  spiritnal  eye 
it  is  all  glorious.  And  thus  here  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  the  marvelous  visions  of  this  book  we 
are  taught  how  it  is  to  be  read ;  that  every 
attempt  to  reproduce  exactly  these  visions  to 
the  mind,  either  as  a  picture  or  as  a  historic 
succession  of  events,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  this  book.  Its  whole 


import  isjpiritual,  the  teaching  of  spiritual 
verities  is  its  purpose. 

Verses  18-16.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
worse  than  wasted  time  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  mysterious  description,  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  each  term.  Hnman  language  is 
manifestly  without  terms  in  which  to  express 
what  John  actually  saw  so  far  as  the  word  may 
itself  be  applied  to  a  vision  of  this  nature. 

The  most  that  words  can  do  is  to  reproduce 
in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the  vision  upon 
the  mind  of  him  who  received  it,  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  spiritnal  significance.  That  the  exalted 
Saviour  is  in  the  midst  of  his  Ohurch,  the  seven 
golden  lampstands  being  a  type  of  the  tabernacle 
and  of  all  that  the  tabernacle  itself  signified ; 
that  in  his  exaltation  his  humanity  is  not  for¬ 
gotten,  for  in  his  Church  he  is  still  like  unto 
a  Son  of  man ;  that  he  is  a  Priest  in  the  midst 
of  his  Ohurch  (as  the  sacerdotal  costume  shows) ; 
that  he  is  also  a  King  in  his  glory,  in  his  power, 
punishing  as  with  a  two-edged  sword  all  that 
oppose  him ;  that  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  is  as  of  one  whose  eyes  are  penetrating 
as  a  flaming  fire— all  these  attributes  of  power 
and  majesty  and  glory,  those  of  the  Judge  whose 
knowledge  is  perfect  and  whose  rulings  are 
unalterable;  all  this  is  what  the  imagery  of 
this  wonderful  passage  teaches  ns. 

Verse  17.  Well  as  John  knew  his  Master, 
confident  as  be  was  of  his  love  for  him,  the 
effect  of  such  a  vision  was  of  overwhelming 
terror.  /  fell  at  his  feet  as  one  dead  (compare 
Isa.  vi.  6;  Ezek.  i  28;  Dan.  viil.  17).  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  tenderness  which 
John  knew  so  well  in  his  Master  is  shown. 
He  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying,  Fear  not. 
That  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Lord  had 
reassured  his  terrified  disciples  by  the  sense  of 
touch  (Luke  xxiv.  89).  I  am  the  First  and  the 
Last  and  the  Eternal ;  so  he  reminds  John  of  the 
reason  why  he  who  was  dead  is  yet  alive  forever¬ 
more.  All  this  part  of  the  vision  was  in  John’s 
mind  when  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  this  book 
(verse  7)  that  M>/ttcA  pierced  him  shall  see 
him,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  mourn 
over  him.  That  vision  would  be  of  Ohrist  as 
Judge. 

Verse  18  But  the  terrifying  element  in 
the  vision  when  John  saw  it  was  so  evidently 
this  very  fact  that  bis  Lord  was  Judge,  that 
the  Saviour  at  once  gives  another  word  to  re¬ 
assure  him.  Not  only  that  though  once  dead 
he  is  now  alive ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  he  who  has 
the  keys  of  death  and  Hades  who  can  say,  Fear 
not.  Not  only  as  our  High  Priest,  but  also  as 
our  Judge,  is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  his  people. 

Verse  19.  Write,  therefore.  Because  he  now 
realizes  the  exaltation  of  the  crucified  Lord, 
because  he  realizes  that  as  a  Son  of  man  he  is 
Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church  (Eph.  i. 
22),  John  is  to  write.  We  may  notice  here  that 
it  is  not  the  past  vision,  but  all  that  is  to  fol¬ 
low  that  he  is  to  write. 

Verse  20.  The  mystery  is  here  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Greek, 
which  is  more  definite  and  technical  than  the 
English  word  (compare  Eph.  ii.  8-12);  “the 
secret  and  sacred  meaning  of’  ’  the  various  items 
of  the  vision.  The  word  angels  here,  and  its 
application  through  the  following  seven  epis¬ 
tles,  is  a  difflonlt  word.  It  has  been  held  to 
mean  the  bishop  or  president  of  the  church, 
but  this  view,  based  on  the  analogy  of  the 
“angel”  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  especially  as  this  func¬ 
tionary  was  a  very  subordinate  one.  The  office 
was  also  probably  of  later  date  than  this  book. 

It  has  been  held  to  mean  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  but  this  is  also  unsatisfactory.  It  has 


been  explained  as  having  the  meaning  which 
Christ  gave  it  in  Matt,  xviii.  10,  and  of  Heb. 
i.  14,  and  this  seems  a  more  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation,  if  only  because  we  probably  do  not 
quite  understand  what  our  Lord  or  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  meant  by  their 
use  of  the  word.  But  whatever  the  actual 
meaning,  the  symbolic  meaning  is  clear.  The 
warnings,  commands,  commendations,  encour¬ 
agements  of  the  next  two  chapters  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  to  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

WHAT  IN  FACT  DID  THE  COMMITTEE  DOl 
We  have  already  commented  on  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  International  Lesson  Com¬ 
mittee  in  this  city,  it  was  stated  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  decided  on  two  new  courses  of 
study,  one  for  the  Primary  Department,  smd 
the  other  for  Bible  Classes,  the  lessons  for  the 
main  school  to  be  continued  as  heretofore  on 
the  uniform  plan.  The  impression  created 
was  that  a  substantial  step  of  progress  had 
been  taken  by  the  International  Committee. 
This  is  stated  in  The  Pilgrim  Teacher  tor  June 
as  follows : 

“It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  step  for¬ 
ward  has  been  made  toward  a  system  of  graded 
lessons.  The  idea  of  one  lesson  for  the  whole 
school — for  the  infant  and  the  octogenarian — 
has  at  last  been  given  up.  It  has  had  its  day, 
and  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  has 
accomplished  marvels,  but  of  late  years,  par¬ 
ticularly,  its  inadequacy  has  been  severely  felt 
in  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of  the  school.  It 
has  been  too  much  like  the  iron  bed  of  Procrus¬ 
tes,  which  people  were  made  to  fit  by  cutting 
off  their  legs  if  too  long,  or  stretching  them 
if  too  short.  The  lesson  should  be  for  the  ohild 
— not  the  ohild  for  the  lesson.  The  mere  be¬ 
ginner,  not  able  or  hardly  able  to  read  at  all, 
has  been  given  the  same  lesson  as  adults.  This 
has  caused  the  lessons  to  be  selected  v  iib 
view  to  their  simplicity,  and  many  passages 
have  been  skipped  because  of  their  difficulty. 
In  the  upper  end  of  the  school  we  have  been 
losing,  partly  on  this  account,  and  still  more 
because  young  men  and  women  of  education 
have  resented  being  compelled  to  study  along 
with  those  whom  they  term  ‘kids.  ’  They  have 
said  of  the  lessons,  ‘Oh,  they  are  not  worth 
while.  ’  Soon,  we  trust,  they  will  feel  differ¬ 
ently. 

“Instead  of  one  course  of  lessons  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  we  shall  have  three  courses.  This 
is  not  ideal,  by  any  means,  but  it  is  wise  to  go 
slowly  in  reaching  the  ideal.  The  changes 
proposed  can  be  made  without  serious  disturb¬ 
ance  in  any  school.  When  they  are  in  full 
operation,  they  will  prepare  the  way  for  still 
further  changes,  and  indeed  make  them  inevi¬ 
table.  ’  ’ 

As  the  editor  of  the  Teacher,  Dr.  M.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard,  who  is  also  editor  of  the  uniform  lesson 
helps  of  the  Congregational  Publishing  and 
Sunday-school  Society,  was  present  at  the 
meeting  and  was  chairman  of  the  editors’ 
Committee  which  presented  to  the  Lesson 
Committee  the  suggestions  on  which  the  action 
of  the  Lesson  Committee  was  based,  it  would 
seem  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
His  statement  is  in  line  with  much  else  that 
has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  and  although 
unprecedentedly  severe  in  its  arraignment  of 
the  International  uniform  lesson  system,  yet  it 
fully  justifies  the  widespread  satisfaction  of 
the  more  thoughtful  and  progressive  friends  of 
the  International  lessons  at  the  inviting  pros¬ 
pect  thus  set  before  them.  The  recent  article 
In  our  columns  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Alden  voiced  this 
feeling. 

But  now  Dr.  Schaeffler  of  the  International 
Lesson  Committee,  in  the  Sunday-school  Times 
for  May  25,  comes  forward  with  an  explanation 
that  the  action  taken  bv  that  Committee  was 
only  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  prepare  a 
beginners’  course;  and  another  sub-committee 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  two  years’  advanced 
course,  which  plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
triennial  convention  at  Denver,  1902.  To  those 
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who  are  familiar  with  these  triennial  oonven- 
tions,  and  who  know  how  completely  they 
hare  been  dominated  in  the  past  by  the  nni- 
form  lesson  idea,  this  prospect  is  anything  bnt 
agreeable.  The  fmit  which  appeared  so  Ins- 
oions  to  the  eye  seems  likely,  after  all,  to  tnrn 
to  ashes  in  the  month. 

Oan  it  be  that  the  severe  criticism  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  nniform  lesson  plan  which  is  im-. 
plied  in  the  first  reported  action  of  the  Oom- 
mittee,  and  is  well  represented  by  the  above 
extract  from  the  Pilgrim  Teacher,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  present  effort  to  minimize 
what  was  actnally  done  by  the  Committee? 
The  bold  and  persistent  advocates  of  nniform 
lessons  have  indeed  been  placed  by  this  action 
of  the  Committee  in  a  dilemma  It  shows  how 
diflScnlt  it  is  for  the  strennons  ad^  ocates  of  one 
system  of  Bible  stndy  to  become  also  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  another  wholly  different  system  and 
yet  maintain  their  credit  for  consistency. 

We  trnst  that  after  the  dnst  of  this  confiict 
abont  what  the  International  Committee  really 
did  regarding  different  conrses  of  lessons  has 
cleared  away,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  mnoh  more  important  action  taken  at  that 
meeting  looking  to  a  return  on  the  part  of  the 
nniform  system  to  the  ten- or- twelve  verse- 
lesson  of  some  yesm  ago.  The  fact  that  any 
action  was  taken  on  this  matter  is  omitted 
from  most  of  the  reports  of  the  meeting  which 
have  come  to  our  notice,  bnt  is  a  much  longer 
step  backward  than  the  proposed  additional 
oonrses,  even  if  finally  adopted,  can  possibly  be 
in  the  other  direction. 


CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T-  McEwen,  D-D 
Hallowing  The  Sacred. 

June  10.  Reverencing  God.  Sxod.  30 ;  1-8. 

11.  Love  prompts  reverence.  Ps.  89: 1.0. 

13.  Regarding  GK>d’B  day.  Dent.  5: 13-14:  Isa.  58:13,14 

1^  Hallowing  GK>d’8  truth.  John  8;  89-47. 

14.  Keeping  the  temple  pure.  1  Cor.  8: 19-30 

15.  The  rewards  of  reverence.  Ps.  01;  14-18;  Eph. 

6:  18. 

18.  Topic— Reverence  for  sacred  things.  Exod. 

8:  1.8- 

He  most  truly  reverences  God  who  gives  him 
the  supreme  place  in  love,  thought,  and  service. 
**Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect.  ”  This  form  of  reverence  dominates 
not  one  day  in  the  week  only,  bnt  all  days. 
For  six  days  the  practice  may  seem  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  on  the  Lord’s  day,  bnt  the  un¬ 
derlying  principle  is  one  and  the  same.  "What¬ 
soever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God."  Lincoln’s  almost  unrivalled 
eloquence  could  have  paid  no  tribute  so  glow¬ 
ing  and  enduring  to  his  parents  as  that  which 
he  rendered  by  noble  life  and  exalted  service. 
The  character  and  achievements  of  the  right 
Honorable  William  E.  Gladstone  gave  to  his 
parents  a  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
impossible  for  mere  words  to  express.  Moses 
reverenced  God  not  only  nor  even  mainly  by 
bis  humility  of  approach,  but  by  the  graudeur 
of  his  character  aud  the  sublimity  of  his  ser¬ 
vice.  Unless  acknowledgment  of  God  as  Father 
and  acceptance  of  Ohrist  as  Saviour  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  heroic  and  constaut  efforts  to  keep 
oneself  unspotted  from  the  world,  our  brand 
will  be  hypocrite,  not  Christian.  God  and 
men  demand  not  spotlessness,  bnt  sincerity. 
The  Revised  Version  gives  us  one  of  Paul’s 
texts  in  improved  form.  Eph.  v.  1.  "Be  ye 
imitators  of  God  as  beloved  children.  ’  ’  Crea¬ 
tion  made  ns  sons  of  God  in  origin.  Redemp¬ 
tion  makes  ns  sons  of  God  through  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  sanctification.  We  reverence  God 
when  we  make  Ohrist  our  supreme  choice. 

"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  msm 
for  the  Sabbath.’’  For  which  man?  Within 
me  dwell  two  natures.  Between  them  there  is 


incessant  strife.  Compromise,  reconciliation, 
or  surrender  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
impossible.  In  every  great  financial  or  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  there  is  an  office,  room,  or  centre, 
over  whose  door  might  well  be  inscribed  the 
words,  ’'Sacred  to  Business,’’  Against  intru¬ 
sions  or  interruptions  it  is  most  zealously 
guarded.  At  the  bidding  of  business  homes 
are  left,  or  broken  up,  oceans  and  continents 
crossed  and  explored,  and  untold  hardships 
endured.  No  department  in  the  world  oan 
show  greater  heroes  and  heroines,  and  yet  busi¬ 
ness  never  canonizes  its  martyrs.  What  ought 
not  Christians  to  dare  and  endure,  that  men 
may  become  holy?  God  would  let  nothing  bnt 
man’s  highest  good  have  place  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  his  loving  thought  for  the  wearied  bodies 
of  earth’s  toiling  million!.  Not  less  requisite 
is  it  for  worried  minds.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
the  six  days  to  make  us  self-centered.  With¬ 
out  reverencing  the  Sabbath,  we  oan  neither 
put  the  best  into  time,  nor  get  the  best  out 
of  it.  One  cannot  enter  eternity  at  his  best 
unless  he  has  reverenced  God’s  holy  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  hallowed  hours  there  ought  to  be  a 
quiet  time  for  the  culture  of  the  children. 
God  tries  to  interpret  to  ns  the  joys  of  heaven 
in  the  language  and  imagery  of  home.  Is  the 
holiness  and  love  of  the  home  in  which  you 
dwell  such  as  to  give  yon  a  foretaste  and  long¬ 
ing  for  the  heaven  to  which  God  would  at  last 
bring  youl  Christian  homes  are  the  world’s 
greatest  need 

Two  truths  of  divine  Revelation  give  to 
these  bodies  of  ours  a  sacredness  not  found 
elsewhere.  They  are  now  temples  of  God  in 
which  his  Spirit  dwells.  "If  any  man  defile 
the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy.  ’  ’ 
The  change  which  tbe  glorious  power  of  the 
Resurrection  is  yet  to  work  in  them,  we  now 
know  bnt  in  part.  “This  corruptible  is  to  put 
on  inoormption,  this  mortal  is  to  put  on  im¬ 
mortality.  ’  ’  "  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.  ’ ’  For  thirty- three  years  Christ  lived 
and  wrought  in  such  a  body  as  ours,  in  that 
body  yet  bearing  the  marks  of  th^  crucifixion 
he  rose  from  the  dead  and  manifested  himself 
unto  his  disciples.  In  that  body  transfigured, 
transformed,  he  ascended  to  the  throne,  and 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  ns.  To 
despise  the  body  as  a  thing  of  evil,  as  do  the 
ascetics,  is  a  great  sin  against  it.  To  defile  and 
destroy  it,  as  do  those  who  indulge  its  pas¬ 
sions  and  appetites,  is  the  sin  of  the  miscreant 
who  would  degrade  it  from  a  temple  of  God  to 
a  dwelling  place  of  demons.  In  its  presence, 
with  bared  heads  and  silent  lips,  we  stand 
when  it  is  cold  in  death.  We  do  well.  With 
nothing  less  of  reverence  for  it  when  dead,  let 
ns  increase  our  reverence  for  it  when  throb¬ 
bing  with  life. 

Secretary  Hatch  of  India  tells  of  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  in  Bombay  that  has  a  "nail- 
cleaning"  committee  that  cleaned  twenty  nails 
each  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys :  a  very 
necessary,  bnt  often  neglected  part  of  the 
cleanliness  that  is  next  to  godliness,  in  a  very 
dry  and  dusty  land,  where  the  boys  wear  no 
stockings.  As  a  voucher  for  the  committee’s 
work,  one  boy  stretched  forth  his  hahds  to 
show  the  new  Secretary  ten  nails  as  clean  as 
any  in  Bombay. 


The  largest  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in 
Utah  is  in  the  state  penitentiary,  and  is  doing 
splendid  work,  with  the  strong  backing  of  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Jessup  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
who  did  similar  work  for  the  penitentiary  at 
Santa  Fe,  and  has  plans  for  Boise  City,  Id. , 
and  Deer  Fork,  Mont. 


One  of  the  greatest  civic  triumphs  of  late  is 
that  achieved  single-handed  by  John  Ming,  a 


Chinese  Endeavorer  in  Salt  Lake  City,  over 
the  Chinese  gambling  houses.  He  was  perse¬ 
cuted,  his  life  threatened,  and  discouraged  by 
warm  Christian  friends.  Bnt,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face  he  answered,  "That 
gamble  must  go  if  I  die.  ’  ’  And  it  did  go. 

- 1 

THe  Prayer  Meeting  | 


Rev.  C.  L-  Carhart. 

Week  begloning  June  9. 

Unto  Children’s  Children.  Gen,  38:  3-4:  Ps.  103:  17-18;  3 
Tim.  1:  3-5. 

A  widely  known  religions  writer  is  quoted 
as  hesitantly  saying,  "In  a  sense  I  was  born  a 
Christian”  The  enrolling  of  baptized  chil¬ 
dren  as  non  communicant  members  of  a  New 
England  Church  has  been  characterized  as  a 
new  departure.  Bnt  the  fact  is  as  certain  as 
soience  and  its  recognition  as  old  as  Abraham. 
The  promise,  "to  thy  seed  after  thee,"  is  not 
arbitrary  but  according  to  law.  Heredity  and 
environment  minister  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purpose  of  grace.  Social  relations  are  chrono¬ 
logically  as  well  as  ethically  first.  The  family 
is  the  fundamental  social  unity.  Only  gradu¬ 
ally  is  full  personality  evolved,  and  mental  and 
spiritual  individuality  are  attained  long  after 
the  physical.  The  Westminster  divines  were 
in  accord  both  with  Scripture  and  soience — 
which  is  another  noun  for  fact— when  they 
said:  "The  Church  consists  of  true  believers 
together  with  their  children.  ’’ 

The  Church,  composed  of  Christian  families, 
rightly  claims  in  baptism  the  children  who  are 
born  into  its  fellowship,  aud  should  see  that 
they  are  "taught  the  nature  of  covenant  under 
which  they  stand,"  and  should  expect  that 
with  the  growth  of  conscious  spiritual  person¬ 
ality  they  should  claim  for  themselves  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  status  into  which  they  were  born. 

In  the  fulfilling  of  the  promise  the  parent’s 
part  is  large.  "The  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord"  is  potent  for  blessing.  Timothy 
owed  much  to  mother  Eunice  and  grandmother 
Lois,  Augustine  to  Monica,  Gregory  to  Roma, 
and  myriads  of  ns  thank  God  on  every  remem¬ 
brance  of  saints  whose  names  are  recorded  in 
no  Church  history  save  the  annals  which  are 
written  above.  A  like  blessing  we  may  give, 
assured  that  the  divine  grace  aids  our  efforts. 

The  promise  is  not  inevitable.  Graee  does 
not  operate  mechanically.  When  personality  is 
involved,  there  is  no  compulsion.  The  inheri¬ 
tance  of  ill  is  also  possible,  and  children  may 
sorrow  for  the  father’s  sins.  Yet  it  is  God 
who  setteth  tbe  solitary  in  families.  As  the 
conserver  of  good,  the  school  of  godliness,  the 
home  has  been  the  blessing  of  tbe  past,  is  the 
hope  of  the  future,  and  God’s  love  is  so  work¬ 
ing  among  men  that  while  the  doom  may  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  tbe 
blessing  is  unto  thousands  of  generations  of 
them  that  love  him. 


THE  DISTBK-S  IN  JACK80 N VILEE. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter 
written  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boggs,  Presbyterian 
pastor  in  Jacksonville,  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the 
results  of  the  great  fire  which  swept  through 
that  city : 

"The  sorest  trial  will  fall  on  cultivated  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  lost  everything  by  the  fire.  I 
met  one  to  ay  temporarily  lodging  in  tbe  house 
of  a  friend,  who  after  heavy  financial  losses 
has  been  quietly  earning  her  tread  by  letting 
furnished  rooms  to  lodgers.  She  said,  ‘I  can¬ 
not  accept  rations;  bnt  if  yon  can  aid  me  in 
refurnishing  a  house  I  will  earn  a  living  as 
hitherto.’  Only  abont  one- third  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  loss  of  $15  000,000  is  believed  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  We  are  bolding  worship  in 
the  open  air,  bnt  hope  soon  to  have  two  tents 
abont  two  miles  apart,  which  will  seat  abont 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons. "  * 
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A  MORNING  PRAT  PR. 

Phebo  A.  Holder. 

We  come  to  thee,  dear  Father,  Lord, 

Before  the  dutiee  of  the  day. 

We  look  into  thy  face,  and  lay 

Our  hands  in  thine,  to  guide  the  way. 

Help  us  to  feel  tby  presence  near 
In  all  we  do,  where'er  we  go. 

According  to  our  need  give  grace 
And  help  us  every  trial  through. 

Thou  art  our  Father,  Saviour,  Friend, 

Thou  knowest  all  that  we  can  bear, 
Temptation  thou  bast  measured,  known. 

In  human  weakness  bad  a  si  are. 

Our  trials  thou  bast  tested,  shared, 

Tby  foot  has  pressed  the  cruel  thorn. 

The  heaviest  part  of  every  cross 

With  love  for  us  thyself  hast  borne. 

Nor  is  there  any  previous  joy 
Into  my  cup  of  life  to  fall 
That  is  uot  dearer,  sweeter  far. 

Because  thyself  hast  chosen  all ; 

So  what  may  be  before  ns  now. 

May  all  but  bring  us  closer  still 
To  thee,  O  blessed  Master,  Christ , 

To  do  with  love  thy  holy  will. 

Bbblim,  Mass,  —Sdteted. 

THE  WHITE  MAN’S  BURDEN  SHIFFED 
Theodora  Marshall  Inglis. 

Onoe  in  the  playtime  of  the  world,  four 
green  hills  joined  their  hands  and  looked  in 
close  embrace  a  little  valley,  softer  and  greener, 
if  possible,  than  their  own  fresh  slopes. 

This  valley  was  ont  by  a  diminntive  river 
that  ran  here  and  there  in  zig-zag  fashion,  as 
if  anzions  to  prolong  its  stay  in  so  enchanting 
a  spot.  It  had  friends  here,  for  the  white 
swans  came  from  their  hannts  along  the  oak- 
bordered  banks  and  floated  serenely  abont  npon 
its  smooth  surface.  And  it  was  from  these 
swans  that  the  river  took  its  name;  a  French 
missionary,  in  search  of  new  tribes  to  conquer, 
came  upon  the  stream,  beheld  the  swans  npon 
its  bosom,  and  at  onoe  named  it  the  "Marais 
des  Oygnes" — River  of  Swans — and  so  it  is 
known  to  this  day. 

The  missionary  wandering  on  soon  found  his 
tribes,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  among  other  things 
he  told  them  of  the  beautiful  valley  and  the 
river.  The  Indians  were  much  impressed  with 
his  description  and  one  bright  June  day  in  the 
early  sixties,  twelve  bark  canoes  floated  si¬ 
lently  down  the  Marais  des  Oygnes,  scattering 
the  swans  to  left  and  right.  The  braves  drove 
the  canoes  to  shore  and  the  squaws,  with  pa¬ 
pooses  tied  upon  their  backs,  scrambled  ont, 
gazing  about  their  new  quarters  in  stolid 
eatisfaction.  Soon  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
bark,  and  tepees  built;  the  green  carpet  of  the 
valley  was  burnt  with  the  camp  Are,  and  the 
jargon  of  the  uncivilized  broke  the  long  silence 
of  the  hills. 

There  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  lived  for  a 
number  of  years,  unmolested  save  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  built  an  Indian  Mission  and  set 
to  work  enlightening  and  educating  the  docile 
tribe. 

However,  it  was  not  long  after  the  great 
rambling  mission  house  was  built  until  the 
homesteaders  came  with  their  wagons,  oxen, 
and  an  unlimited  stock  of  sheer  grit.  In  the 
wake  of  the  home-steader  rumbled  the  lumber¬ 
ing  stage  and  rude  mail  service.  Soon  many 
other  settlers  came  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
valley,  which  was  originally  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion,  would  not  answer  for  both  Indians  and 
white  men  and  that  the  Indians  must  betake 
themselves  to  the  Territory.  This  the  old 
Chief,  Brave  Eagle,  and  his  braves  refused  to 
do;  thereupon  soldiers  from  the  little  Fort  a 
hundred  miles  away  were  called,  and  tore  the 
Indians  from  their  home,  transporting  them 
bodily  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

After  their  departure,  the  missionaries  left 


the  valley  and  the  white  settlers  tilled  the 
soil  and  rejoiced  in  the  absence  of  the  Indians. 
But  the  big  mission  school  remained  unten¬ 
anted,  the  doors  were  closed,  the  windows 
vacant,  and  these  with  the  silence  of  the  play¬ 
ground  spoke  volubly  of  "man’s  inhumanity 
to  man.  ’  ’ 

Brave  Eagle  had  been  gone  during  the  three 
months  of  summer,  but  the  settlers  arose  one 
September  morning  to  And  him  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  back  on  his  old  hunting  ground.  The  sol¬ 
diers  had  carried  them  away  in  wagons,  but 
they  had  found  their  way  back  on  foot  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  unbroken  prairie.  The 
white  men  assembled  and  went  to  Brave  Eagle, 
ordering  him  to  leave  the  valley,  but  the  old 
Chief  drew  himself  up  to  his  flne  height,  his 
black  eyes  gleaming,  and  he  stamped  his  foot, 
while  he  said  to  the  intruders,  "Why  are  ye 
here?  Thii  was  my  land,  my  country  before 
the  white  man  came.  Begone  and  leave  me 
in  peace  with  my  tribe  I  ’  ’  And  the  settlers 
yielded  for  the  moment,  while  they  sent  again 
for  soldiers  to  remove  Brave  Eagle  and  his 
band. 

The  soldiers  came,  but  the  bucks  fought  and 
the  fqnaws  sat  on  the  ground  refusing  to  move. 
All  were  thrown  bodily  into  the  huge  army 
wagons  and  again  taken  to  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  But  before  the  soldiers  had  returned  to 
their  little  frontier  fort.  Brave  Eagle  and  his 
children  were  back  again  in  their  beloved  val¬ 
ley.  Onoe  again  they  were  taken,  and  onoe 
again  they  returned.  The  military  was  disgus¬ 
ted,  and  the  authorities  at  the  fort  refused  to 
send  ont  another  escort  for  the  Indians. 

Discouraged  in  their  attempts  to  force  the 
old  Chief  ont,  the  settlers  Anally  gave  up .  a 
small  portion  of  the  confiscated  land,  and  the 
Indians  by  planting,  bunting  and  frequently 
pilfering,  eked  ont  an  existence.  But  Brave 
Eagle’s  wrongs  had  made  him  silent  and  mo¬ 
rose.  He  exacted  obedience  but  no  longer  led 
his  men,  and  some  of  the  weaker  hearted  slip¬ 
ped  away  one  night  and  started  for  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  they  bad  despised.  Then  the  old 
Chief’s  heart  was  heavy  and  he  sat  silent  in 
his  tepee  for  many  days  and  weeks.  He  fell 
sick  but  would  allow  no  one  to  approach  him, 
and  pushed  away  the  proffered  food.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  his  illness  be  summoned  his  remain¬ 
ing  tribesmen  to  him;  the  squaws  followed 
their  lords  and  stood  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Brave  Eagle  was  lying  prone  on  a  much  worn 
buffalo  robe,  he  seemed  older  than  they  bad 
imagined ;  so  old  that  the  scarred  skin  on  his 
face  and  breast  was  wrinkled  like  parchment, 
and  his  hands  shook  as  if  with  the  palsy,  but 
his  eyes  shone  strangely  and  there  was  still 
dignity  in  his  voice.  Fixing  his  gaze  npon 

them,  he  raised  his  trembling  band  and  said 
in  loud  tones:  "It  is  over,  I  go  to  the  land  of 
happy  spirits,  I  die  happy  for  I  shall  pass  away 
on  my  own  ground  which  no  man  has  been 
able  to  take  from  me.  My  heart  is  yet  strong 
in  its  first  resolve,  but  ye,  my  people,  ye  have 
weakened,  and  I  absolve  ye  from  the  oath  which 
I  made  ye  swear— never  to  desert  this  place. 
When  I  am  gone,  watch  over  me  for  a  season, 
and  then  remain  or  depart  as  it  pleases  ye.’’ 

So  saying.  Brave  Eagle  turned  his  face  from 
them  and  that  night  passed  away.  Many  of 
the  settlers  openly  exulted  in  his  death,  and 
renewed  their  efforts  to  force  the  Indians  ont. 
They  did  not  go,  however,  for  many  years,  and 

then,  only  after  their  land  had  been  taken 
from  them  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  and  dis¬ 
ease  had  worked  against  them  in  conjunction 
with  other  evils.  But  they  finally  departed, 
and  the  settlers  seized  their  bit  of  land  and 
tore  down  the  old  mission  building,  partly  for 
the  wood  in  it  and  partly  bceanse  its  presence 
in  their  midst  was  a  standing  reproach  for  the 
wrong  they  had  done  their  weaker  and  more 
helpless  brethren. 


UNCLE  ASA. 

So  everybody  called  him.  He  was  a  short, 
small  man  with  a  little  round  head  and  a  soft 
low  voice,  and  so  far  as  appearance  goes  was 
rather  insignificant.  He  made  no  mark  in 
society,  possessed  nothing  of  this  world’s  goods 
nor  even  held  an  office.  Indeed  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  and  unable  to  read. 

The  only  marked  thing  abont  Uncle  Asa, 
that  makes  his  life  noteworthy  and  his  memory 
precious,  was  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  this 
might  be  writ  large.  Every  one  knew  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  If  no  one  else  was  a  Christian 
Asa  was  one,  in  the  opinion  of  saint  and  sinner 
alike.  Best  of  all,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  one  could  not  be  long  in  his  company 
before  he  told  him  of  it,  if  be  had  not  found 
it  ont  for  himself.  Like  the  Apostle  Paul  his 
conversion  was  to  him  the  great  thing  in  his 
life,  and  the  pivotal  period.  He  knew  when 
and  where  and  how  he  was  converted.  It  was 
while  in  middle  life.  As  be  spoke  of  himself 
he  had  been  a  great  sinner.  He  always  abhorred 
himself  for  the  way  he  treated  his  Saviour  be¬ 
fore  his  conversion.  But  the  time  came  when 
he  saw  himself  a  lost  sinner,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  forgiven. 
For  quite  a  whlie  be  was  in  the  dark,  when 
at  last  light  came  to  his  soul,  clear  and  strong. 
As  he  relates  it,  "he  was  blind,"  a  poor  blind 
sinner,  but  he  saw.  "The  Holy  Spirit  came 
into  bis  heart  and  washed  away  all  of  them 
old  sins."  He  never  could  say  enough  of  the 
goodness  of  God  for  this.  It  was  all  of  grace. 
He  was  always  penitent  and  very  humble, 
clothed  with  humility.  After  his  conversion, 
he  was  always  telling  what  the  Lord  had  done 
for  his  soul.  This  was  his  theme  in  every  talk. 

He  became  a  faithful  attendant  at  church 
and  prayer-meeting  and  down  to  over  fourscore 
years  he  was  in  his  place,  though  it  were  dark 
or  rainy,  and  when  others  thought  they  had  a 
good  excuse  for  staying  at  home. 

And  his  prayers  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
He  prayed  in  the  first  person,  and  always  beg- 
Ked  of  the  Lord  instead  of  asking,  and  be  beg¬ 
ged  "with  all  bis  might  and  strength,"  which 
well  expressed  the  earnestness  of  his  petitions. 
He  was  also  particular  to  pray  for  the  min¬ 
ister  when  he  was  studying  his  sermon  and 
when  he  was  preaching  it.  He  bad  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  minister’s  calling  and 
labor. 

The  elders  had  a  place  in  his  prayers  and 
often  he  would  present  them  by  name,  adding, 
"God  bless  their  souls.”  The  brethren  and  the 
sisters  also  were  remembered,  and  the  choir 
which  sang  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion ;  and  to 
this  petition  he  would  add,  "How  sweet  it  is 
to  my  soul. "  Nor  did  he  forget  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  how  he  pleaded  for  poor  sinners 
who  were  blind  as  he  onoe  was.  His  one  plea 
in  his  prayer  was,  "for  the  dear  Son’s  sake.” 

And  while  his  prayers  and  talks  were  perso¬ 
nal  and  quite  alike,  aud  the  King’s  English 
was  not  always  used,  yet  such  was  their  sin¬ 
cerity  and  spirituality  that  no  one  felt  like 
criticising,  nor  would  have  Uncle  Asa  other 
than  what  he  was.  In  meetings  he  was  quite 
fluent,  but  in  no  other  place  and  on  no  other 
theme  could  he  talk.  He  was  not  diffident  nor 
at  a  loss  for  words  when  before  the  Lord.  He 
came  into  bis  very  presence  and  before  the 
throne. 

It  was  his  delight  to  go  ont  on  the  hills  and 
up  the  valleys  to  neighborhood  and  schoolhonse 
meetings  and  tell  what  the  Lord  bad  done  for 
his  soul. 

He  could  not  read,  yet  so  anxious  was  he  to 
be  able  to  read  some  part  of  the  Bible,  that  by 
some  word  method  he  learned  to  know  it  so 
as  to  read  the  third  book  of  John,  which  he 
called  "little  John."  In  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  in  doctrine  he  never  got  much  be¬ 
yond  the  simplest  elements  of  forgiveness  of 
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sin  for  the  Sod’h  sake.  Yet  in  one  thing  he 
was  the  most  remarkable  man  I  ever  met. 
He  had  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  personality  and  work  and  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  understood  and  atained  by  very 
few.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  was  very  real 
to  him,  both  in  what  he  did  in  renewing  his 
own  heart  and  in  what  he  conld  do  for  others. 
And  he  enjoyed  his  constant  and  fall  indwell¬ 
ing,  and  was  in  continaal  commnnion  with 
him.  All  felt  that  the  Spirit  was  in  and  with 
him. 

This  made  it  easy  for  him  to  approach  every 
one,  and  made  all  willing  to  listen  to  him. 
Every  one  respected  and  loved  Uncle  Asa  He 
was  a  most  comforting  critic  for  a  pastor.  The 
sermon  always  did  his  sonl  good,  as  he  told  the 
Lord,  tmd  the  minister  “made  it  all  plain.** 

Snch  was  his  spirit  that  he  derived  good  from 
every  service.  Fittingly  did  hie  pastor  take 
for  his  text  at  Uncle  ABa*s  fnneral,  “Know 
yon  not  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man  has  fal¬ 
len  in  Israel  to-day.  ’  * 

He  was  a  prince  in  prayer  and  in  fallness  of 
the  Spirit,  and  clothed  in  a  royal  garment  of 
hnmility.  He  was  great  in  faith  and  love,  and 
rich  in  hope.  An  unbeliever  said,  “I  would 
give  all  1  have,  conld  I  be  as  sure  of  heaven 
as  Uncle  Asa.  **  Never  have  we  known  any 
whose  life  brought  ont  better  the  real  con¬ 
trasts  of  worldly  and  spiritual  life  and  posses¬ 
sions  and  hopes. 

Uncle  Asa,  ignorant,  poor  and  unknown, 
had  a  heritage  better  than  if  he  had  been  a  sa¬ 
vant,  and  a  millionaire  and  a  President  with¬ 
out  Christ.  He  had  that  one  thing  which  was 
needful,  that  better  part  which  could  not  be 
taken  away. 

We  can  but  feel  that  a  special  convoy  of  an¬ 
gels  bore  him  to  Abraham’s  bosom,  or  better, 
that  Christ  received  him  to  himself  with  spec¬ 
ial  honors.  Wheeler. 


STRAKDED. 

Legh  R-  Janes. 

All  boys,  I  believe,  are  more  or  less  aquatic. 
They  take  to  water  about  as  naturally  as  dock. 

1  presume  I  judge  largely  from  experience. 
My  home,  when  a  boy,  was  near  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Delaware  River.  Hunting  and 
fishing  were  my  natural  sports  and  delights. 
Gnn,  fishing  rod  and  all  kinds  of  river  craft 
were  my  favorite  accompaniments. 

It  was  then  a  lumber  country.  Nearly  every 
body  was  interested  in  rafting  timber  for  Tren¬ 
ton  or  Philadelphia.  A  boy  was  supposed  to 
be  a  full  fledged  man  after  he  had  taken  his 
first  trip  “down  the  river.’* 

Well,  we  boys  used  to  commence  on  our  own 
hook  in  many  and  novel  ways.  1  could  take 
up  much  space  in  describing  them.  But  1  have 
a  bit  of  personal  experience  to  relate.  One  of 
my  brothers  and  myself,  having  an  errand  a  few 
miles  down  the  river,  concluded  that  sailing 
would  be  easier  than  walking — let  alone  the  fun 
and  excitement.  So  we  fished  ont  of  the  float¬ 
ing  drift  a  few  slabs,  nailed  them  together, 
forming  a  rude  raft,  and  with  a  long  stick  for 
both  setting  pole  and  steering  apparatus,  we 
embarked  upon  our  voyage.  All  went  well  un¬ 
til  we  came  to  a  dangerous  turn  in  the  river, 
which  old  raftsmen  called  the  “Jaws  of  the 
Delaware.’*  There  the  river,  passing  over  a 
shallow  rift,  and  down  a  line  of  rapids,  hurls 
itself  against  a  high  ledge  of  rock ;  then  turn¬ 
ing  a  sharp  right  angle,  resumes  its  natural 
course.  Jmst  below  the  rift  in  the  rapid  water 
was'a  large  shelving  rock,  rising  well  out  of 
the  water.  By  steering  well  out  toward  the 
left  shore,  one  conld  make  the  entire  turn  very 
well.  But  we,  unfortunately,  didn’t  take  this 
tack  quite  quick  enough,  and  were  drawn  by 
the  strong  current  high  and  dry  upon  this  rock 
— our  raft  going  all  to  pieces.  Being  much 


older  and  stronger,  I  caught  one  of  the  slabs, 
and  told  my  brother  to  lie  flat  upon  it.  Then 
I  grasped  the  rear  and  swam  to  the  shore  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  the  lower  rocks. 

A  sorry  looking  pair  we  were,  with  two 
miles  and  back  to  walk  with  wet  clothing. 
But  we  bare-footed  boys  of  that  day  were  not 
particularly  over  dressed.  So  no  special  harm 
came  of  our  mishap.  A  vigorous  walk  kept 
good  circulation ;  a  warm  sun  soon  dried  our 
thin  summer  clothing;  and  when  we  reached 
home,  no  tell-tale  signs  were  visible  in  our 
appearance. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  my  young  readers,  your 
voyage  of  life,  at  best,  will  not  be  always 
smooth.  Yon  will  meet  with  many  rocks, 
and  some  of  them  bad  ones,  too— bad  habits, 
bad  passions,  bad  companions  and  indeed  all 
kinds  and  forms  of  rocks,  many  of  which  yon 
may  not  suspect  until  you  find  yourselves  right 
upon  them. 

Watch,  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  by  God’s 
help  steer  safely  clear  or  you  may  unexpectedly 
find  yourselves  worse  stranded  than  we  were 
in  the  Delaware  River. 


TWO  WAV’S  OF  ENJOVINU  A  TREAl. 

Adeline  M-  Tirrell* 

Ronald  and  Rollo  had  been  spending  their 
holiday  with  Aunt  Esther.  She  lived  almost 
out  into  the  country.  Ronald  and  Rollo  often 
walked  out  there  on  Saturdays.  When  they 
started  for  home  that  afternoon.  Aunt  Esther 
gave  them  each  a  bag  filled  with  frosted  cup- 
Oakes.  Aunt  Esther  was  a  dainty  old  lady, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  for  everybody.  Ronald 
and  Rollo  thought  that  there  never  was  another 
auntie  so  nice  as  Aunt  Esther,  and  they  always 
had  happy  times  when  they  visited  her.  Ro¬ 
nald  said  that  Aunt  Esther’s  barn  was  jast  the 
place  for  boys  to  lay  in;  and  Rollo  said  that 
he  pitied  the  boys  who  had  never  tasted  Aunt 
Esther’s  cooking,  especially  her  cup-cakes. 
When  she  bade  them  good-by  that  afternoon. 
Aunt  Esther  said, 

“I  have  given  you  more  cakes  to- day  than 
yon  need,  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  yon  might 
enjoy  them  better  if  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  let  some  other  boy  enjoy  them  with  yon.’’ 

“O  auntie!’’  said  Ronald.  “There  is  no 
danger  but  that  I  can  enjoy  all  of  mine.’’ 

Aunt  Esther  smiled ;  but  all  that  she  said 
was: 

“There  is  more  than  one  way  of  enjoying 
our  treasures.’’ 

The  boys  went  home  by  different  streets. 
Rollo  was  going  down  by  the  rubber  factory 
to  do  an  errand  for  mamma.  Somehow,  it 
was  usually  Rollo  who  did  the  errands.  Ro¬ 
nald  wished  to  go  home  by  a  shorter  way.  As 
Rollo  went  down  the  street,  he  saw  Jimmie 
Curran  walking  painfully  along  on  his  cratches. 
Jimmie  was  the  son  of  the  woman  who  did 
washing  for  Rollo’s  mother.  Jimmie  had 
been  hurt  on  the  railroad  track,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  would  never  walk  again  like  other 
boys.  Rollo  pitied  him ;  and  as  he  saw  him 
that  afternoon,  he  wished  that  he  could  do 
something  to  make  him  happy.  Then  he 
thought  of  Aunt  Esther’s  cup-cakes,  and  he 
took  out  one  and  gave  it  to  Jimmie. 

“Oh,  thank-eel’’  'said  Jimmie;  and  his 
freckled  face  was  so  beaming  with  smiles  that 
Rollo  was  glad  that  he  had  shared  his  treas¬ 
ures. 

“I  am  glad  that  1  gave  one  to  Jimmie,  ’’  said 
he.  “I  have  five  left  now.’’  But  he  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  met  an  old  woman  selling 
lead-pencils.  She  was  old,  and  she  was  thinly 
clad.  Rollo  wished  that  he  had  some  money 
to  buy  something  of  her,  for  he  felt  sure  that 
she  had  had  little  to  eat  that  day. 

“Why!’’  said  be  suddenly.  “  There  are  Aunt 
Esther’s  cup  cakes !  How  good  one  would  taste 
to  the  old  lady  if  she  is  hungry!’’ 


“Thank  you,  dearie!’’  said  the  poor  old 
creature,  as  Rollo  handed  her  one.  “It  has 
been  many  a  dreary  day  since  a  body  has  done 
me  such  a  kindness.’’ 

And  Rollo  was  not  sorry  that  be  had  again 
shared  his  treasures. 

“I  have  four  left,’’  said  he.  “Four  will  do 
for  me.’’  But  he  had  not  reached  the  end  of 
the  street  when  he  met  a  little  beggar-girl. 
She  held  out  her  band  to  him,  and  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

“She  must  be  very  hungry, ’  said  Rollo,  “or 
she  would  not  be  crying.  ’’  And  be  opened  his 
bag,  and  took  ont  another  of  Aunt  Esther’s 
cup-cakes. 

“Oh,  what  a  good  boy!’’  said  the  little  girl. 

‘  ‘  There  goes  another  of  my  treasures,  ’  ’ 
sighed  Rollo.  “But  the  little  girl  looked  so 
happy  that  I  do  not  feel  bad  about  it.  Three 
are  left  for  me  yet.’’ 

But  he  bad  hardly  turned  the  street  comer 
when  he  met  a  little  boy  crying  because  he 
had  lost  a  nickel.  Rollo  stopped  to  comfort 
him,  and  the  little  boy  said: 

“It  was  a  birthday  present  from  my  uncle. 

I  was  going  to  buy  me  a  little  cake  with  it.  ’’ 

“Surely,’’  thought  Rollo,  “it  would  be  too 
bad  for  the  child  to  go  without  his  birthday 
eating.’’  And  so  be  handed  him  one  of  Annt 
Esther's  cup-cakes.  The  little  boy  laughed  for 
joy,  and  Rollo  said : 

“I  am  glad  that  I  could  make  him  so  happy. 
Two  are  left  for  me  now.’’ 

But  just  then  a  hungry  dog  came  along,  and 
began  to  sniff  at  Rollo’s  bag.  It  kept  follow¬ 
ing  Rollo ;  and  it  whined  so  piteously  that  at 
last  Rollo  opened  the  bag  again,  and  gave  it 
a  cup- cake.  The  dog  licked  Rollo’s  hand,  to 
show  its  gratitude. 

‘  *  I  have  only  one  left,  ’  ’  said  Rollo.  ‘  ‘  But 
I  should  bate  to  remember  that  I  did  not  feed 
a  hungry  dog.  ’’ 

Rollo  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  rest,  and  he 
ate  the  one  last  cup- cake  himself.  He  thought 
that  he  had  never  tasted  anything  so  good, 
and  his  pleasure  was  made  greater  by  the 
thought  of  bow  the  other  cup  cakes  had  given 
pleasure. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  found  Ronald  on 
the  piazza,,  looking  cross  and  uncomfortable. 

“How  have  you  enjoyed  your  cup-cakes?’’ 
asked  Rollo. 

“I  liked  them  very  much,’’  said  Ronald. 

‘  ‘  But  they  tasted  so  good  that  I  ate  them  all  at 
once,  and  there  ware  so  many  of  them  they 
gave  me  a  headache.  How  have  yon  enjoyed 
yours?’’  '  I 

Rollo  told  him  how  he  had  enjoyed  them 
with  others,  and  Ronald  said : 

“How  foolish  to  give  them  all  away!  I  had 
chances  enough  to  give  mine  away,  but  I  chose 
to  enjoy  them  myself.’’ 

But  that  night,  while  Ronald  tossed  and 
tumbled  with  a  headache,  Rollo  slept  peace¬ 
fully,  and  dreamed  of  a  cheered  old  woman, 
some  happy  children,  and  the  gratitude  of  a 
hungry  dog.  Which  boy  got  the  most  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  his  treasures?— Christian  Register. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

"  Schoolmaster — Now  tell  me,  what  were  the 
thoughts  that  passed  through  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  mind  when  the  apple  fell  on  his  head? 

Hopeful  Pupil— I  ’xpects  he  was  awful  glad 
it  warn’t  a  brick.  -Tit-Bits. 


In  Northern  Scotland  squirrels  are  unknown. 
A  Scotch  judge  was  trying  a  case  which  had 
to  do  with  the  escape  of  a  squirrel  from  its 
cage,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  it  had 
been  stolen.  “Were  its  wings  clipped?’’  he 
asked  a  witness.  ‘  ‘  But,  my  lord,  ’  ’  interposed 
the  counsel,  “it  is  a  quadruped.’’  “Quadru¬ 
ped  or  no  quadruped,  ’’  said  his^bonor,  sternly. 
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“if  its  wings  had  been  clipped,  it  coaid  never 
have  escaped.  ’  ’ 

The  schoolmaster  is  “abroad”  in  a  sense  not 
contemplated  by  the  proverb,  in  Preston  Coanty, 
W.  Va.  It  wonld  appear  that  the  school  tras- 
tees  of  Preno  might  advantageoasly  tahe  a 
coarse  in  spelling.  They  accased  the  teacher 
of  giving  oat  profane  words  in  school,  after 
the  latter  had  given  oat  the  word  “dam”  to 
the  spelling  class.  Mr.  Leonard  explained  that 
“dam”  meant  “mother  animal,”  bat  the  tras- 
tee  insisted  that  it  was  real  eweariq^,  as 
“damn,  ”  and  not  “dam”  meant  mother  animal. 
He  then  consnlted  another  trastee  and  had 
Mr.  Leonard  discharged. 

I 

THe  Observation  Car  I 


THE  SPIDER. 

Ob,  I’m  a  merry  spider. 

As  busily  I  spin 

A  dainty  web,  so  silky 
And  fine,  to  live  witbin. 

Bnt  qnickly  off  I  scamper ; 

If  children  come  too  near ; 

Too  curioas  little  fingers 
Is  what  I  greatly  fear. 

I  will  stay  still,  however. 

If  you  would  like  to  look 

At  my  eight  legs,  all  jointed. 

There's  on  each  end  a  book. 

And  if  your  eyes  were  sharper, 

Perhaps  all  mine  you'd  see : 

I’ve  eight,  in  little  dusters. 

Convenient  as  can  be. 

Don’t  break  my  web,  kind  children,  9 
For  1  should  have  to  go 

To  work  and  build  it  up  again. 

And  this,  to  me,  is  slow. 

You  know  so  much,  dear  children. 

But  you’d  have  a  hard  time 

In  trying,  and  could  never  make 
A  pretty  web  like  mine. 

—Exchange. 

TREES  AS  NEIGHBORS. 

The  Ohristian  Advocate  gives  some  asefal 
information  in  a  paper  on  Trees  as  Neighbors : 

Too  many  trees  very  near  a  honse  are  not 
healthful.  Constant  shade  contributes  to 
gloom,  this  to  depression,  and  that  is  the  foe 
to  good  health.  Dampness  is  almost  an  invari¬ 
able  attendant  apon  deep  and  protracted  shade. 

If  made  too  suddenly,  contrasts  between  shade 
and  the  intense  heat  of  summer  often  give  rise 
to  colds.  The  investigation  of  Dr.  Bowditoh 
of  Massachusetts,  placed  that  fact  beyond 
doubt.  Now  comes  a  writer  who  says  that 
shade  is  more  sanitary  than  ennsbine,  whether 
it  be  the  shade  of  a  tree,  a  honse,  a  tent,  or  an 
umbrella,  when  the  beat  of  the  sun  is  so  great 
as  to  threaten  one  with  sunstroke. 

Persons  who  have  too  many  trees  should  never 
cut  them  down  capricionly,  bnt  on  sensible 
principles.  A  safe  rule  where  a  place  has 
plenty  of  trees  is  never  to  have  a  tree  so  near 
the  house  that  its  shade  will  fall  upon  it. 
Mathematically  the  tree  should  be  as  far  from 
the  house  as  its  length,  but  a  person  who 
would  cut  down  a  fine  tree  to  prevent  a  few 
feet  of  shade  falling  upon  the  house  would  be 
unwise. 

The  aesthetic  infinence  of  trees  near  the 
house,  especially  upon  invalids,  is  hygienic. 
To  look  from  the  sick  room  and  see  the  Nor- 
I  way  spruces  bend  so  little  to  the  breeze,  the 
white  pine,  with  more  dignity  but  less  grace, 
surrendering  to  a  heavy  blast,  the  willow  bow¬ 
ing  with  a  grace  that  no  dancer  can  excel,  is 
health-giving.  The  different  varieties  of 
maple,  presenting  each  in  its  own  way,  form 
a  piotnre  which  justifies  its  selection  as  the 
state  tree  of  New  York. 

The  music  of  the  trees,  as  one  sits  at  the 
close  of  a  day  of  intense  heat,  is  as  sweet  as 
the  BOPg  of  birds.  The  birds  themselves  add 
to  the  deligb  -giving  influence  of  trees.  Except 


the  sparrows,  the  birds  visit  no  estates  that 
are  treeless — or  if  they  do  they  seem  ill  at  ease, 
grub  for  their  food,  and  hasten  away.  Breezes 
from  forests  covering  a  plain  or  a  mountain 
side  are  always  cooler  than  those  which  blow 
across  a  prairie  or  desert. 

If  we  had  the  choice  of  the  free  occupancy 
of  the  finest  house  in  a  block  in  the  finest  city 
in  America,  or  a  house  of  moderate  size  upon 
an  acre  lot  that  had  fifteen  or  twenty  fine  trees 
upon  it,  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
though  the  cost  of  living  in  each  were  the 
same. 


TKe  L.  D.  O.  Clxib 


Maude  Louise  Ray- 


President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 

Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 

Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 

Dear  Editor:  Is  not  the  printed  Constitntion 
nice?  A  copy  has  been  sent  to  each  member. 
If  any  boys  have  not  got  theirs  they  should 
let  me  know  and  I  could  send  them  another. 

Is  not  April  19  observed  in  New  England  as 
Patriot’s  Day  in  memory  of  the  brave  colonists 
who  fought  there  on  that  day  in  177S? 

I  have  not  noticed  the  complete  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  with  ages  attached,  printed. 

Sincerely  yours,  Starr  H.  Lloyd. 

And  by  the  last  paragraph  in  Starr’s  letter 
hangs  a  tale  I  Do  you  remember  once,  long  ago, 
that  the  members  were  asked  to  send  their 
ages?  Some  did  and  some  did  not.  If  the  fol¬ 
lowing  boys  will  send  to  me  by  June  11  their 
ages,  Starr  and  the  other  memers  will  notice 
the  complete  list:  Maitland  Dwight,  William 
W.  Thomas,  Henry  A.  Conant  Jr.,  Fletcher 
W.  OofiSn,  Stuart  J.  Eynon,  Douglas  O.  Mo- 
Murtrie. 

Perhaps  you  are  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
the  other  papers  of  the  Debate  this  week. 
Unfortunately  the  postal  saying  that  it  would 
be  ready  in  just  a  few  days  reached  me  too 
late  to  postpone  the  Debate  for  a  week,  I  am 
away  from  home.  Next  week,  I  think  I  can 
promise  the  remaining  papers  will  be  published. 

Dear  Edtior  :  I  have  not  had  my  photograph 
taken  recently,  but  expect  to  have  it  taken  very 
soon  and  then  will  be  very  glad  to  send  yon 
one. 

Henry  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
I  think  that  they  are  very  neatly  gotten  up. 
Mr.  Jones  was  very  kind  to  print  themjfor  us. 
Starr  has  sent  me  his  annual  dues.  D.  Wat¬ 
son  Wright  has  sent  me  his  membership  fee. 
He  says  that  he  doae  not  take  The  Evangelist 
and  therefore  can’t  keep  posted  with  the  doings 
of  the  Club. 

Constantine  in  315  A.D.  made  a  law  that  no 
laor  could  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  except  free¬ 
ing  slaves.  He  was  the  first  Ohristian  Roman 
Emperor. 

I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  our  badges. 

We  have  had  rain  all  this  afternoon.  Yours 
truly,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


Willie  0.  Kirkpatrick  also  sends  his  dues 
and  his  membership  fee. 

I  know  you  will  think  it  too  bad  that  a 
member  of  the  Club  cannot  keep  posted  as  to 
its  doings.  So  won’t  you  find  out  if  some  of 
your  friends  who  take  The  Evangelist  aren’t 
willing  to  let  you  cut  out  the  L.  D.  O.  Club 
every  week  and  send  it  to  Watson?  Perhaps 
some  family  has  two  papers,  or  some  person 
might  rather  do  this  than  save  the  papers.  As 
soon  as  anyone  of  you  finds  out,  will  you  let 
me  know,  please? 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  You  spoke  of  the  oMoers 
having  their  pictures  in  The  Evangelist.  I 
think  it  wonld  be  nice,  but  as  I  haven’t  had 
my  picture  taken  for  quite  a  while,  the  old 
pictures  don’t  look  like  me  now.  I  think  it  is 
too  bad  that  more  boys  haven’t  sent  in  their 
dues.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  The  Evangelist 
that  no  one  can  have  a  Club  pin  or  button  till 
he  pays  his  dues.  I  will  send  you  some  papers 
in  a  few  days.  1  am  very  anxious  to  know  how 
the  debate  came  off.  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

H.  L.  Jones. 

Henry’s  suggestions  about  dues  is  very  busi¬ 
ness-like  and  it  is  a  rule  of  most  organizations 
that  until  the  dues  and  membership  fees  are 
paid,  the  members  are  not  to  have  their  badges. 
So  we  must  consider  it  an  L.  D.  O.  rule,  and 
consequently  you  boys  would  better  be  com¬ 
municating  with  Sheldon. 

It  takes  time  to  make  the  designs,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  shown  to  you  till  last  week. 
This  week  they  appear  again,  and  if  you 
will  refer  to  what  I  have  said  about  them  in 
The  Evangelist  of  May  30,  it  may  help  you 
(this  means  all  except  charter  members)  to  de¬ 
cide.  You  must  take  into  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  badges  themselves  will  not  be  as 
large  as  these  pictures.  They  will  be  the  size 
of  a  cent. 

We  now  have  a  member  in  Red  Wing,  Minn. 
— Otis  Hancock  has  moved  there  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  so  that  he  is  farthest  West  of 
anyone  in  the  Club.  If  any  of  the  members 
move,  will  they  kindly  let  the  Treasurer, 
Sheldon  Quid,  know  their  full  address,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  it,  too  .  Then  any  mis¬ 
takes  in  mail,  etc.  are  easily  corrected. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  package  of  pa¬ 
pers,  The  Sabbath  School  Visitor,  from  some 
one— was  it  Sheldon?  The  postmark  was 
blurred  and  I  did  not  recognize  the  writing. 
But  here  is  a  hearty  thank  you  for  the  sender! 
When  there  are  enough  to  make  it  pay  to  send 
them,  the  members  shall  know  just  where  they 
go,  and  all  about  them.  I  want  to  ask  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  you  boys,  that  you  will  address  any 
mail  to  me,  simply  Franklin,  Maes.,  for  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

I  have  one  photograph— Varick  Martin’s — for 
the  L.  D.  O.  gallery.  Perhaps  it  wonld  be 
more  interesting  not  to  have  the  photographs 
all  at  once,  but  one  oflScer  a  week  I  What  do 
you  think? 

The  first  link  of  our  chain  would  certainly 
be  called  a  “missing  link!”  The  Mnnnsville 
boys  have  only  one  paper  amongst  them,  so 
perhaps  the  request  has  not  been  seen.  Then 
will  Fletcher  Walter  CofiQn  furnish  the  link  to 
the  verse  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  16? 


A  Scottish  laird  recently  invited  an  English 
friend  to  stay  with  him  for  some  fishing.  One 
day  the  Englishman,  who  was  a  novice  at  the 
sport,  hooked  a  fine  salmon,  and  in  his  excite¬ 
ment  slipped  and  fell  into  the  river.  The 
keeper,  seeing  that  he  was  no  swimmer,  hooked 
on  to  him  with  the  gaff,  and  was  about  to  drag 
him  ashore  when  the  laird  called  out,  “What 
are  ye  aboot,  Donald?  Get  hand  o’  the  rod 
and  look  to  the  fish.  My  friend  can  bide  a  wee, 
but  the  fish  winna. ’’—Scottish  American. 
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THE  COLLEGE  DEPABTHENT. 

(CotUinued  from  fxige  is.} 

ment  day  will  be  given  by  the  Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker,  Chief  Jndge  of  the  Ooart  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  state. 

Oberun  Seminary. —At  the  Theological 
Oommenoement,  Prof.  William  N.  Clarke  D.  D. 
of  Colgate  Univeisity  delivered  an  inspiring 
addr«>s8  on  Hnxley  and  Phillips  Brooks.  The 
veoently  pnblished  oatalogne  shows  an  attend* 
nnoe  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The 
enrolment  from  the  College  Department  is 
steadily  gaining,  and  the  percentage  of  men 
in  the  College  Department  increases.  The 
Sophomore  class  is  larger  than  for  nine  years, 
and  the  Freshman  class  larger  than  for  five 
yeara  The  total  attendance  is  larger  than  for 
five  years.  The  new  Chemical  Laboratory  ap¬ 
proaches  completion  and  the  new  Men's  Gym- 
oasiam  will  be  ready  for  occnpancy  in  the  fall. 

Oberun  College.  —President  Barrows  is  giv¬ 
ing  his  seventh  annual  course  of  Haskell  Lec¬ 
tures  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  subject 
being  Christian  and  non-Christian  Conceptions 
of  God.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  de¬ 
livered  Sunday,  June  16.  The  Commencement 
orator  is  Prof.  Alvion  W.  Small  Ph.D.  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  con¬ 
ditional  gift  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  calling  forth  the  energy  of  the  trustees  in 
meeting  the  conditions.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  are  required  before  the 
first  of  January  to  assure  this  large  and  gener¬ 
ous  offer. 

Huron  College. — The  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  will  occur  June  9  to  18  inclusive.  The 
Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwan  D.D.  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  is  to  be  present  as  the  principal  speaker 
during  the  week.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  9th, 
he  will  preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  a 
union  service  to  be  held  in  the  opera  house. 
All  the  churches  in  the  city  unite  in  this  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  High  School  this  year  joins  with 
the  College  in  having  the  same  baccalaureate 
speaker.  On  Monday  evening  the  musical  and 
oratorical  departments  of  the  College  render  a 
program  showing  the  work  done  during  the 
year.  On  Tuesday  evening  will  occur  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  High  School.  The 
most  friendly  relations  exist  between  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  city  schools  and  the  mingling  of 
the  exercises  will  serve  to  draw  still  closer  the 
friends  of  both.  Wednesday  will  be  given  to 
various  informal  exercises  and  to  preparation 
for  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  which  will  occur  on  Thursday.  On  that 
day  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  College  and  the  meeting  of  the  Ladies’ 
College  Association  of  the  city  will  be  held, 
and  in  the  evening,  the  Commencement  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  McEwan  in  the 
opera  house. 

Mrs.  McEwan  will  accompany  her  husband 
on  his  visit  to  Huron.  They  are  led  to  take 
this  long  trip  because  of  their  interest  in  Chris¬ 
tian  education  in  the  West  and  their  desire  to 
aee  a  real,  new.  Western  College  actually  build¬ 
ing  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota.  There  are  im¬ 
mense  possibilities  in  such  a  field.  They  are 
found  both  in  the  outlook  and  the  ‘‘inlook. ” 
As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the  Ladies’  Asso¬ 
ciation  mentioned  above  might  be  named. 
Seeing  that  the  College  needed  many  things 
which  its  limited  income  from  tuitions  and 
other  sources  would  not  admit  of  its  getting 
otherwise,  the  ladies  of  the  town,  from  all 
the  churches  and  from  none,  formed  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Its  object  is  to  raise  money  with 
which  to  keep  the  building  in  repair  and  to 
add  to  the  necessary  equipment.  Daring  the 
past  year,  these  ladies  raised  in  various  ways, 
chiefiy  through  a  “College  County  Fair,  ’’  over 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  College.  They 
propose  to  repeat  the  “Fair”  this  fall.  In  this 


and  in  many  other  ways,  they  are  showing  how 
a  College  may  be  built  in  a  new  and  growing 
state. 

ENIVEROITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

It  was  expected  that  President  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  would  deliver  the  Commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  University  of  California  May  15. 
But  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  McKinley  de¬ 
tained  the  President.  Several  cabinet  officers 
and  the  other  members  of  the  party  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  President  on  his  Western  jour¬ 
ney  were  present.  Four  students,  Nathan  M. 
Moran,  Ralph  T.  Fisher.  William  B.  Greeley 
and  Everett  J.  Brown  spoke  for  three  minutes 
each.  Some  266  bachelor’s  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred,  and  a  number  of  higher  degrees.  There 
were  about  150  graduates  from  the  professional 
departments.  Other  events  of  Commencement 
week  were  the  annual  pilgrimage  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  class  day  and  the  annual  open  air  spec¬ 
tacle  in  the  afternoon,  presented  in  a  natural 
ampitheatre  on  the  University  grounds;  the 
Alumni  banquet;  the  annual  public  address 
and  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society ; 
the  baccalaureate  sermon;  the  senior  banquet; 
the  President’s  reception  to  the  Faculty  and 
the  graduating  class ;  and  a  garden  party 
given  in  honor  of  the  graduating  class  by  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
University,  at  her  country  place,  La  Hacienda 
del  Pozo  de  Verona,  some  thirty  miles  south  of 
Berkeley. 

There  will  be  a  summer  session  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  from  June  27  to  August 
7.  Instruction  will  be  offered  in  Philosophy, 
Education,  History  and  Political  Science, 
Semitic,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Phvsics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Astronomy,  Horticulture,  Irrigation, 
Agriculture  and  Physical  Culture.  The  in¬ 
structing  staff  will  consist  of  thirty- five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  Faculty,  together  with 
Johu  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  James  E.  Russell,  Dean 
of  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia  University; 
H.  Morse  Stephens,  Professor  of  Modern  His¬ 
tory  in  Cornell  University ;  Barrett  Wendell, 
Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University ; 
Ewald  Flugel,  Professor  of  English  Philology, 
and  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  General 
and  Experimental  Horticulture  in  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  list  of  exercises  for  Commencement  week 
at  the  University  of  Washington  are  as  follows : 
Sunday,  May  26,  baccalaureate  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  President  of  Whitman 
College,  Washington,  assisted  by  President 
Graves  of  the  University,  and  by  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  Whitworth  College  and  Puget  Sound 
University,  also  of  Washington.  Monday, 
May  27,  Alumni  banquet  and  reunion.  Tues¬ 
day,  May  28,  Class  Day.  Wednesday,  May  29, 
Commencement  exercises ;  address  to  the  class 
by  Congressman  W.  L.  Jones;  address  to  the 
public  by  Governor  John  R.  Rogers;  conferr¬ 
ing  of  degrees  by  President  F.  P.  Graves.  In 
the  afternoon  the  laying  of  the  corner-stones 
of  the  new  Science  Hall,  and  the  Power  Plant 
and  Engineering  Building.  In  the  evening. 
Commencement  reception  and  ball.  About 
sixty-five  students  will  be  graduated  from  the 
University  this  year,  twenty  coming  from  the 
'  Law  School. 

Boston  University  held  its  Commencement 
this  year  yesterday,  June  fifth.  William 
DeWitt  Hyde,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdoin 
College,  delivered  the  address  to  the  gradua¬ 
ting  classes,  which  last  year  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty- nine. 
The  University  Convocation,  which  includes 


more  thau  four  thousand  graduatea,  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  Its  leading  speaker  was  Professor  Her¬ 
bert  William  Conn  Ph.  D.  of  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
ity;  subject:  The  Biology  of  the  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation.  There  were  special  business  meet¬ 
ings  and  banquets  by  each  of  the  four  Chapters 
of  the  Convocation ;  the  Alpha  Chapter  includ¬ 
ing  the  Theological  graduates ;  the  Beta  Chap¬ 
ter.  the  graduates  in  Law;  the  Gamma  Chap¬ 
ter,  the  graduates  in  Medicine ;  and  the  Epsilon 
Chapter,  the  graduates  in  Liberal  Arts  These 
reunions  were  for  the  most  part  on  Tuesday, 
June  4.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  ihe  Trus¬ 
tees  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma.  — Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  will  occur  June  7.  One  mem¬ 
ber  will  pass  from  the  graduate  school,  five 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  eighteen 
from  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  Hon.  J. 
W  Glad  of  Topeka,  Kan  ,  will  deliver  the 
annual  address  June  7.  The  Rev.  George  W. 
Truett  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  at  that  place  delivered  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  sermon  Sunday,  June  2.  Tnrough 
the  closing  week,  there  will  be  a  recital  by 
the  Music  School,  a  Faculty  concert  and  the 
yearly  open  meeting  of  the  Forum  Literary 
Society. 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga. — The  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  occurred  May  80  to  June 
6.  The  two  chief  features  of  the  Commence¬ 
ment  were  the  Triennial  Alumni  Reunion  and 
banquet  held  in  the  Alumni  Gymnasium,  re¬ 
cently  erected  by  the  graduate?,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  literary  societies  and  the  Al¬ 
umni  Association  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

ComraencemeDt  Noten. 

Commencement  was  held  ut  Leland  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  Sunday,  May  6 
to  Wednesday,  May  8.  The  baccalanreate  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Perkins 
D.D  ,  President--eleot  of  the  University.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associution  was 
held  with  literary  and  musical  exercises  Mon¬ 
day  evening  in  the  chapel.  Tuesday  evening 
was  devoted  to  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the 
Philomathean  Society  in  the  chapel,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  the  Commence¬ 
ment  with  graduating  exercises  was  held. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
March,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Perkins  D  D.  of  Look 
Haven,  Pa.,  was  elected  President  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  Mitchell,  who  died  early 
in  the  year.  President  Perkins  will  take  up 
the  full  duties  of  his  office  atthe  close  of  the 
present  College  year.  The  outlook  of  Le.and 
University  is  very  bright,  yet  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  endowment  is  needed,  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  does  not  depend  for  its  resonroes  upon  the 
fees  of  students,  tuition  being  largely  free  and 
students  paying  only  their  living  expenses. 

MILL.S  College  Commencement  occurred  on 
May  22.  The  address  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Ernest  Baker  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Oakland.  There  were  nineteen  in  the  grad¬ 
uating  class.  On  that  day  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  building,  known  as  Lisser  Hall,  was 
laid.  The  building  is  named  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Louis  Lisser,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
music  department  for  twenty  years.  The  Hall 
will  be  used  for  Sabbath  services.  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  concerts,  and  all  public  gather¬ 
ings.  The  building  has  long  been  needed. 
The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  building 
of  the  Hall  was  started  last  May  by  a  young 
lady  about  to  graduate.  Miss  Hazel  Moore  Pat¬ 
terson,  and  the  first  one  hundred  dollars  was 
given  by  her.  She  is  to  lay  the  corner-stone. 
The  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity ;  an  excel¬ 
lent  corps  of  teachers  and  a  fine  class  of  stu¬ 
dents.  The  location  of  the  College  makes  it 
especially  desirable  for  students  from  the  East 
who  are  not  very  strong. 
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Oommenoement  at  John  B.  Stetson  Univer¬ 
sity  began  Friday,  May  24,  and  oontinned  nntil 
Tnesday,  May  28.  The  Jnnior  Mnsioal  Reoital 
was  held  Friday  evening  and  the  Oommence- 
ment  mnsicale  was  held  in  the  Anditorinm, 
Saturday  evening.  On  Snnday,  the  Rev.  Way- 
land  Hoyt  D.D.  delivered  the  bacoalanreate 
sermon.  Monday  was  Alnmni  day,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  gathered  at  7. 30  in  Ohandoin  Hall ;  this 
meeting  was  followed  by  the  Oommenoement 
exercises  of  the  department  of  Mnsic,  and  later 
the  Alnmni  Association  held  its  banquet. 
Tuesday  was  Oommenoement  Day  with  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises  and  President  Forbes’s  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  evening. 

The  NebraskaWesleyan  University  at  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Nebraska,  held  its  annual  Com¬ 
mencement  from  Friday,  May  24,  to  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  5.  The  anniversary  of  the  Amateur 
Musical  Society  occurred  Friday  evening.  The 
following  Societies  held  their  anniversaries 
daring  the  week;  Willard,  Orophihan,  Ever¬ 
ett  and  Theophanian.  The  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Normal  School  were  held  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  May  31,  the  certificates  were  presented  by 
State  Superintendent  W.  E.  Fowler.  Sunday, 
June  2,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  morning  by  Ohanoellor  D.  W.  G.  Hun¬ 
tington,  in  the  evening  the  University  sermon 
was  given  by  the  Rev,  H.  O  Rowlands  D.D. 
Monday  was  devoted  to  Glass  Day  and  the  ex¬ 
ercises  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Benjamin  S.  Little  Memorial  Library,  by 
Mrs.  Minnie  J.  States ;  the  address  of  accept¬ 
ance  was  made  by  Chancellor  Huntington. 
After  these  exercises  there  was  the  battalion 
dress  parade  and  guard  mount,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  Conservatory  of  Music  gave  a  concert 
in  Oliver  Theatre.  The  Educational  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  School 
of  Oratory  were  held  Tuesday.  Oommenoe¬ 
ment  with  address  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Hirst 
D.D.  was  held  Wednesday. 

LINE  AND  PRSCRPT. 

Christ  is  the  chief  object  proposed  to  the  sin¬ 
ner  in  the  New  Testament.  The  eye  that 
sweeps  round  the  whole  circle  of  divine  truth 
must  rest  in  him  as  the  centre. — J.  A.  James. 

As  the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body,  so  God  is 
the  life  of  the  soul.  As  therefore  the  body 
perishes  when  the  soul  leaves  it,  so  the  soul 
dies  when  God  departs  from  it  — St.  Augustine. 

To  determine  daily  to  show  to  associates, 
and  to  strangers  too,  something  of  Christ  will 
lead  ns  to  him  often,  that  we  may  look^'  upon 
that  which  we  wish  to  imitate,  and  find  in  him 
grace  to  accomplish  what  we  have  determined 
to  do.  One  of  the  good  ways  to  find  the  love 
and  loveliness  of  Christ  for  ourselves  is  to  try 
to  show  him  to  others. — J.  C.  Campbell. 


THE  MORMON  QUESTION. 

From  an  address  by  Mrs.  William  R.  Campbell  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  movement  for  the  Anti-Polygamy  Con¬ 
stitutional  Amendment  is  a  very  important  one 
for  our  country  and  for  the  Christian  Church, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  heart 
of  our  nation  a  huge  and  nnscmpnloaB  religio- 
political  hierarchy  with  thousands  of  trained 
and  skillful  agents  working  day  and  night  to 
deceive  and  lull  the  nation  to  sleep,  while  it 
fastens  the  Asiatic  harem  wih  its  degrading 
civilization  upon  our  American  soil ;  especially 
since  this  attempt  has  already  been  so  far  sno- 
cessfnl  as  to  enable  this  monstrons  system  of 
iniquity  to  control  the  political  policies  and 
the  political  destinies  of  several  states  of  our 
glorious  Union,  while  the  deadly  microbes 
which  are  being  generated  in  the  midst  of  its 
moral  corruption  are  fast  poisoning  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  country,  and  while 
the  trailing  serpent  is  every  day  finding  its 
way  into  a  thousand  homes. 

Ail  these  deplorable  facts  clearly  indicate 
that  unless  early  action  is  taken,  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  will  soon  wield  the  balance  of  polit¬ 
ical  power  in  more  than  one -fourth  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  be  in  a  position  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  for  the  sappressiou  of  polygamy, 
thus  making  it  forever  impossible  for  the  nation 
a  to  deal  with  polygamy  by  legal  or  Constitu¬ 
tional  methods.  The  prompt  enactment  of  such 
Constitutional  Amendment  would  save  our 
nation  from  the  curse  of  this  transcending  evil 
and  remove  the  brand  from  the  proud  escut¬ 
cheon  of  our  great,  free,  Christian  Republic. 
It  would  do  more.  It  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
defiant  lawlessness  of  the  polygamists,  vindi¬ 
cate  American  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
bring  about  American  conditions  in  all  those 
inter- mountain  regions — conditions  which 
would  be  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  promotive  of  every  other 
legitimate  enterprise. 

We  must,  therefore,  do  all  we  can  to  advance 
the  movement  for  the  Amendment ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  not  forget  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  school 
which  are  far  more  important  agencies  for  the 
salvation  and  elevation  of  man  than  any  hu¬ 
man  constitutions  or  human  laws  can  possibly 
be. 

As  Christian  patriots,  we  are  concerned  for 
the  proper  framing  and  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
As  Christian  missionaries,  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
we  are  concerned' with  the  dissemination  of  the 


an  infallible  priesthood  which  receives,  as  they 
believe,  daily  revelations  from  heaven  which 
are  regarded  as  the  "living  oracles  of  God  to 
the  people  of  this  generation,  just  as  the  words 
of  the  ancient  prophets  were  the  living  oracles 
of  God  to  the  people  of  their  day  and  genera¬ 
tion"  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  also  use 
our  Bible— the  King  James  translation  which 
is  the  authorized  version  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tendom,  giving  to  every  word  and  phrue  and 
sentence  a  sinister  meaning,  so  as  to  make 
the  very  Bible  itself  to  teach  a  lie.  No  one 
reared  in  Mormonism  can  have  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  real  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
precious  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Bible  is  made 
to  teach  the  Mormon  child  that  God  has  "a 
body  of  flesh  and  bones  as  tangible  as  man’s;" 
that  he  lives  in  the  marriage  relation  with 
many  wives ;  that  he  is  the  father  of  our  spirits 
in  the  same  sense  as  our  earthly  fathers  are  the 
fathers  of  our  bodies ;  that  he  expects  men  to 
follow  his  example  in  order  that  they,  too, 
may  become  God’s,  "even  as  Christ  our  elder 
Brother  followed  his  Father’s  example  and  has 
thereby  become  a  God  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  God  the  Father  as  any  one  man  is  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  another;"  that  sin  is 
necessary  to  development  and  progress;  that 
it  is  "one  of  the  great  steps  toward  exaltation. " 

Hence  the  need  of  Christian  mission  schools 
to  teach  a  deluded  people  the  true  meaning  of 
the  simplest  language  of  our  English  Bible. 
Such  a  school  is  far  more  necessary  among  the 
Mormons  than  in  the  foreign  field  where  our 
Bible  has  not  been  prostituted  to  the  uses  of 
the  false  religion  which  the  missionary  would 
displace  with  the  true.  Our  General  Assembly 
recognized  the  necessity  of  such  work  among 
the  Mormons  years  ago,  when  our  Woman’s 
Board  was  authorized  to  take  up  this  work. 
Our  Woman’s  Board  has  done  a  work  through 
the  Mission  School  the  magnitude  smd  import¬ 
ance  of  which  can  never  be  depicted  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  earth.  It  will  require  the  language 
of  heaven  and  the  accents  of  angelic  voices  to 
express  the  full  meaning'of  this  great  work. 
If  time  would  permit,  I  would  like  to  take  you 
into  one  of  the  out-of-the-way  places  of  Utah, 
a  town  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants  who  fifteen  years  ago  were  all 
Mormons,  a  plain,  every-day,  hard-working 
people,  much  like  the  ordinary  plain  country 
folk  of  our  Eastern  states,  or  like  the  peasantry 
of  the  old  world,  where  they  had  our  Bible 
interpreted  by  "living  prophets,"  so  as  to 
make  it  teach  and  harmonize  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  alleged  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  the  equally  sensuous  and  blasphemous 
"revelations"  of  the  present  day,  where  up  to 
the  time  named  the  inhabitants  were  sitting  in 
worse  than  heathen  darkness,  not  a  ray  of 
Christian  light  having  ever  penetrated  this 


Nervousness  | 

Is  what  makes  many  people  look  pale,  ea^ 
and  sleep  poorly,  and  get  tired  easily.  I 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of  defec-  ' 
tive  digestion  and  assimilation,  loss  of  ' 
strength  and  ambition,  and  develops  into  I 
general  debility. 

The  warm  days  are  enervating  and  so  they  ' 
make  it  worse. 

“  When  attending  school  I  devoted  every  mo- 
ment  of  my  time  to  study,  and  my  nerves  b^ame  Z 
a  total  wreck.  Hood's  ^rsaparllla  being  Intro-  I 
dnc^  In  our  family,  I  began  taking  it.  The  change  I 
was  wonderful.  The  medicine  Inspired  new  life,  I 
built  me  up,  and  now  1  am  well  and  strong,  all  I 
due  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.”  Fhedekick  C.  Tice.  L 
H.  O.  Box  76,  Florence,  N.  J.  .  I 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 

Cures  nervousness — it  strengthens  and  tones  f 
the  whole  system.  | 


truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  is  still  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  for  the  Jew  and 
Gentile,  bond  and  free.  Mormon  and  non- Mor¬ 
mon.  If  we  bad  the  best  Constitution  which 
has  ever  been  framed  by  man,  and  the  best 
laws  that  have  ever  been  discovered  by  human 
wisdom,  the  real  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Christian  missionary  would  still  be 
waiting  to  be  done.-  Nothing  short  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  ever  yet  converted  a  single  Mormon 
from  the  error  of  his  way,  or  saved  a  solitary 
soul  from  death. 

Hence  our  great  problem  is  to  bring  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  to  bear  upon  the  Mormon  mind 
and  heart  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  used 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  means  of  convicting 
and  converting  the  sinner  and  bringing  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  this  problem  has  never  yet  been  adequately 
appreciated,  except  by  a  very  few  of  even  the 
best  friends  of  Home  Missions.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  Morm  i  people  not  only  have 


dense  darkness  until  the  Christian  mission 
school  was  planted  by  our  Woman’s  Board. 
During  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone 
since  then,  the  little  school  has  passed  throngli 
various  vicissitudes.  Sometimes  there  was 
violent  opposition  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  teacher,  and  occasionally  threatened  her 
life,  for  that  school  was  started  in  the  days 
when  the  Mormon  "prophets"  were  roaring 
lions,  and  before  they  had  donned  the  garb  of 
the  fox.  There  was  a  succession  of  teachers, 
as  it  sometimes  became  necessary  for  one  who 
had  been  faithful  to  her  trust  to  cpme  East 
"for  repairs,"  as  the  knowing  Mormon  hood¬ 
lums  expressed  it.  Each  of  these  saccessive 
teachers  gathered  into  the  school  and  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  from  time  to  time  such  Mormon 
children  as  she  could  reach,  until  the  entire 
number  from  first  to  last  had  reached  beyond 
one  hundred.  As  the  teacher  labored  to  train 
her  pupils  in  the  ordinary  common  school 
branches,  and  as  she  visited  the  homes  of  her 
pupils  and  distributed  religious  literature 
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among  the  people,  she  never  forgot  that  she 
was  first  of  all  a  Christian  missionary,  and 
that  it  was  her  dnty,  not  only  to  prepare  the 
gronnd,  bat  to  sow  the  seed  as  fast  as  the  soil 
was  made  ready  to  receive  it.  The  resnlt  has 
been  that  the  leavening  infinence  of  the  school 
has  changed  the  character  and  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  entire  town.  Nearly  all  those 
hnndred  children  and  yonng  people,  and  many 
of  their  parents  who  have  been  reached  throngh 
the  children,  have  outgrown  Mormonism  en¬ 
tirely.  The  change  has  in  most  cases  been  an 
nnconscious  growth,  bnt  it  has  been  a  real 
growth  to  snch  an  extent  that  they  realize  that 
they  do  not  fit  into  the  old  false  system  where 
they  once  felt  so  much  at  home.  Many  of 
them  still  count  themselves  Mormons;  bnt  for 
some  reason,  they  know  not  why,  Mormonism 
does  not  satisfy  them ;  and  they  cannot  any 
longer  be  nsed  as  the  abject  tools  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  as  they  once  conld  be.  Hence  their 
presence  in  the  Mormon  Church  is  at  least  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  organization,  and 
tends  toward  the  Americanization  of  Utah. 

In  addition  to  the  great  infinence  which  the 
school  has  had  npon  all  its  pupils  and  the 
leavening  influence  upon  the  entire  town, 
nearly  a  score  of  the  yonng  people  who  attend 
the  school,  and  a  few  of  their  parents,  have 
become  ont  and  ont  Christians.  Some  of  them 
have  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch, 
and  are  active  workers  for  the  Master ;  some  of 
them  have  gone  away  to  high  school,  and  have 
graduated  with  distinction.  Some  of  them  are 
now  teachers;  and  others  ue  filling  other  nse- 
fnl  positions,  and  exerting  an  influence  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  few 
are  mission  teachers  and  are  doing  for  others 
precisely  what  has  been  done  for  them.  One 
of  the  young  men  is  very  anxious  to  enter  the 
Gospel  ministry,  if  the  way  should  be  provi¬ 
dentially  opened  for  him.  What  a  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  lives  of  these  people,  and  what  a 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity!  Tet  what  has  occurred  here  has  oo- 
ourred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  over  thirty 
towns  in  Utah.  Many  souls  have  been  saved, 
and  many  more  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  truth,  so  as  to  feel  some  of  its 
power  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  life,  and  we 
trust  that  they  are  all  facing  the  right  way. 
Every  one  of  these  schools  has  been  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  the  barren  desert  of  Mormon¬ 
ism  to  many  a  weary,  sin-sick  soul.  Would 
that  there  might  have  been  such  a  school  in 
every  Mormon  town !  What  has  occurred  here 
might  have  been  duplicated  in  over  two  hnn¬ 
dred  towns  and  villages  in  Mormondom,  which 
covers  not  only  Utah,  but  many  of  the  choice 
valleys  of  the  border  states  and  territories.  If 
we  had  planted  Mission  schools  in  all  the  Mor¬ 
mon  towns,  as  fast  as  they  sprang  up  from  the 
first,  there  would  be  no  Mormon  problem 
staring  this  nation  in  the  face  to-day 


FOR  THE  LORD’S  DAT  OBSERYANCE. 

The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance 
held  its  last  public  meeting  for  the  season  on 
Monday,  May  27,  in  the  Assembly  Room,  No. 
725,  at  156  Fifth  avenue.  The  opening  devo¬ 
tional  meeting,  led  by  Miss  S.  F.  Lincoln,  was 
helpful  and  inspiring.  Mrs.  Stephen  White 
presided  at  the  business  session.  Reports  were 
given,  as  usual,  by  Secretaries  and  Treasurer. 
The  work  of  the  Alliance  is  surely  advancing. 
Two  new  Auxiliaries  were  reported,  in  Hazle¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  An  Auxiliary 
in  Rochester  has  been  revived  and  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition,  and  one  or  two  other  Auxiliaries 
are  doing  better  work.  Oontrihuting  branches 
have  been  started  in  Montclair  and  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  Albany,  Ithaca  and  Ovid  in  New  York, 
and  some  others  will  be  reported,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  near  future.  The  Secretary  was  asked 


to  address  the  young  people  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tonkers  on 
May  28,  hoping  that  they  will  join  in  the  work 
for  the  Sabbath  which  has  been  commenced 
in  that  city.  The  Alliance  is  joining  with 
other  Societies  that  are  interested  in  the  strict 
observance  of  our  state  Sunday  laws,  and  a 
Committee  has  been  appointed  with  members 
from  three  such  organizations  including  the 
Alliance.  The  work  of  the  Alliance  will  be 
carried  on  earnestly  through  the  summer, 
wherever  the  members  may  be,  and  the  office 
will  be  open  for  some  part  of  every  day. 

The  speaker  of  the  morning  was  Mrs.  Jennie 
Fowler  Willing,  who  spoke  on  Affiliated  Work 
for  Christians  She  presented  most  eloquently 
the  beauty,  force  to  assail  and  power  to  bold 
and  to  build  which  lie  in  union,  and  said  we 
were  opposed  to  a  most  deadly,  voracious  and 
remorseless  foe.  She  told  of  fifty  thousand 
women  going  down  every  year  in  our  city, 
trampled  in  the  mire,  and  of  |3, 600, 000  spent 
by  the  city  each  year  to  protect  just  such  vice 
and  that  of  gambling.  Out  of  a  great  meeting 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall  not  long  since  has  come 
an  Anti-Vice  Committee  with  fourteen  sub¬ 
committees,  headed  by  the  most  forceful  women 
to  be  found,  and  this  Committee  is  finding  ont 
where  the  vice  is,  and  where  and  what  sort 
of  work  is  needed,  and  is  enlisting  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  all  Christian  women  who  are  willing 
.to  work.  It  asks  for  aid  and  co-operation  from 
all  Societies  of  women,  and  as  all  social  and 
national  prosperity  is  built  upon  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  the  Alliance  was  aked  to  vote  affilia¬ 
tion  with  this  Anti- Vice  crusade.  If  God 
has  really  given  to  Christian  women  the  power 
which  many  believe  them  to  possess,  how  can 
any  woman  be  “at  ease  in  Zion,”  when  such 
conditions  prevail  in  our  midst?  After  Mrs. 
Willing’s  forcible  address,  it  was  decided 
that  this  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was  not 
sufficiently  representative  (on  account  of  the 
storm)  to  take  action,  and  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Directors  for  future  action.  After 
reports  from  Standing  Committees,  and  from 
a  number  of  Auxiliaries  of  excellent  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  them,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
The  Alliance  closes  its  winter  of  work  with 
good  courage  and  high  hopes  for  the  future  of 
its  blessed  work. 


The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance 
calls  the  attention  of  ministers  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Church  to  the  subject  of  a  sancti¬ 
fied  Sabbath.  There  is  urgent  need  of  redoubled 
effort  to  make  family  life  more  strictly  Chris¬ 
tian,  to  promote  the  observance  of  family  wor¬ 
ship,  to  secure  the  careful  religious  instruction 
of  children  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  attendance  of  the  entire  family 
upon  the  services  of  the  Cburcb,  thus  securing 
a  better  observance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s 
Day.  They  ask  also  that  earnest  prayer  be 
offered  for  the  restoration  of  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  our  public,  schools 


The  Press  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Sabbath  Alliance  has  examined  with  care 
the  manuscripts  received  in  response  to  an 
offer  of  $25  for  the  best  paper  upon  a  truly 
consecrated  life,  resulting  from  teaching  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  has  awarded 
the  prize  to  a  manuscript  entitled.  How  Nina’s 
Steps  were  Ordered,  and  written  by  Miss  Ada 
J.  Bonham  of  Western  Springe,  Ill.  Honorable 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  paper  called.  Led 
by  the  Spirit,  and  written  by  Miss  Emma 
Corson,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Many  of  the  other 
papers  contained  much  good  matter. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  leaves  awakened  sinners,  only  as 
they  leave  the  truth  of  God  for  some  error  or 
sin.— I.  Spencer. 


“  How  to  Know  the  Seashore.” 

^XHE/  ^ 
SE.A  BEACH 
m  AT  m 
EBB  TIDE 

By  Augfusta  Foote  Arnold. 
With  600  Illustrations. 

EFORE  going  to  the  beach  this  sum¬ 
mer,  buy  a  copy  of  this  book, — it  opens 
a  new  world  of  intelligent  observation.  It 
contains  descrmtions  of  sea-weeds  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  beaches,  and  of  the 
curious  animal  forms  which  inhabit  the 
rocks,  sands  and  shallow  waters.  Careful 
directions  are  given  for  collecting — how  to 
make  a  herbarium,  etc.  Send  for  circula.r. 
Price  $2.40,  net  (a<i<i  20  cents 
for  posta;je  if  ordered  by  mail). 

The  Century  Co.,lInion  Square,  New  York. 


A  WITNESSING  CHRISTIAN. 

In  the  year  1872,  Oapt.  J.  C.  Watson  of  the 
United  States  Navy  was  in  command  of  the 
store  ship  Idaho,  then  lying  in  Yokohama  har¬ 
bor.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
grandson  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  the 
Hon  J.  J.  Crittenden.  He  was  named  from 
his  grand.ather  and  inherited  from  his  mother 
the  noble  qualities  of  his  ancestors.  And  best 
of  all  he  was  trained  from  childhood  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Christian  home.  Its  influence 
gave  direction  to  all  his  future  life,  and  his 
profession  of  Christianity  at  an  early  age  was 
more  than  a  mere  outward  form. 

When  the  first  native  church  was  organized 
in  Japan,  Captain  Watson  was  present  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders,  and  an  elder  of  the  Union 
Church,  that  was  chiefly  composed  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  residents  who  preferred  a 
non-Episcopal  form  of  worship. 

During  all  the  time  that  he  remained  at  this 
station  he  was  a  regular  attendant  and  devout 
worshiper  at  every  service  when  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  be  present.  His  sincerity  and 
genuine  Christian  character  was  evident  to  all 
who  saw  or  knew  him,  and  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  those  who  came  under  his  in¬ 
fluence. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  service  as  a  naval 
officer  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  and  the  result  was  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Flag  Officer  to  the  famous  Ad¬ 
miral. 

At  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Ensign  Watson 
(this  was  his  rank  at  that  time)  distinguished 
himself  for  his  ability  and  bravery,  and  his 
name  was  prominently  mentioned  in  the  official 
account  of  that  most  important  engagement. 
From  that  date.  Admiral  Farragut  treated  the 
young  officer  as  a  son,  and  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  his  welfare.  The  affection  and  es¬ 
teem  of  those  two  for  each  other  was  mutual. 
The  devout  life  of  Admiral  Farragut  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  and  aspirations 
of  his  young  protege  and  admirer.  Of  coarse 
to  one  in  such  a  position  the  example  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  noble  Christian  character  was 
very  helpful.  Tears  passed  by  and  young  Wat¬ 
son  rose  in  rank  and  in  the  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Daring  the  Cuban  cam  paign  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  blockading  squadron  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cuba',  and  filled  the  position 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  Just 
before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  he  was 
selected  to  command  a  fleet  that  was  to  cross 
the  Altantlo  and  dictate  terms  to  the  Spaniards 
-in  their  own  ports.  The  sadden  termination 
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of  the  war  put  an  end  to  this  plan  which  in¬ 
volved  the  exercise  of  more  than  ordinary  skill 
and  ability,  and  the  choice  of  Admiral  Watson 
was  a  proof  that  he  bad  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  in  the  highest  degree. 

At  the  resignation  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Ad¬ 
miral  Watson  was  selected  to  take  command  of 
the  Pacific  Squadron.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  know  the 
results  that  be  was  especially  fitted  for  this 
position. 

Admiral  Watson  snffered  from  the  effects  of 
the  tropical  climate,  and  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health  was  relieved  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  On  reaching  Yokohoma  on  his  flagship 
in  April  of  last  year  be  turned  over  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Admiral  Remy. 

His  first  Sabbath  morning  in  Yokohama  he 
attended  with  his  staff  the  native  chnroh, 
which  has  grown  from  twelve  to  nearly  seven 
hundred  members.  His  presence  at  their  ser* 
vice  was  most  welcome  and  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression. 

Shortly  after  an  andienca  was  given  to  the 
Admiral  and  staff  by  the  Emperor.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  ceremony  he  went  with  his  escort  to 
the  bnilding  of  the  Yonng  Men’s  0..ri8tian 
Association  and  was  given  a  reception  by  some 
of  the  native  Obristians  and  such  part  of  the 
missionaries,  as  had  received  notice  of  his  in¬ 
tended  visit 

In  a  brief  address  to  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  the  Admiral  spoke  of  his  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Ohristian  work  that  was  being  done 
in  the  Navy  and  the  mportance  that  he  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

Then  he  added  in  a  few  simple  but  very 
effective  words  bis  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesns 
Ohrist  and  bis  experience  of  God’s  saving  power 
and  the  comfort  which  Obristianity  gives  in 
all  the  difificnlties  and  trials  of  life. 

Snch  a  testimony,  and  nnder  snch  circnm* 
stances,  will  give  a  new  and  effective  impulse 
to  Gospel  work  among  the  Japanese.  Never 
before  has  snch  a  prominent  person  in  the  army 
or  in  the  naval  service  of  oar  Government 
given  voice  before  the  Japanese  pnblio  to  his 
convictions  of  the  sivlng  power  of  the  Gospel 
in  his  own  life  and  its  value  to  all  mankind. 

If  all  the  men  who  represent  onr  county  in 
the  East  were  such  examples  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  it  would  almost  revolutionize  the 
work  of  missionaries  in  these  lands  that  need 
so  mnoh  a  new  power  to  elevate  and  help  the 
people.  _ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dumfries  Presby¬ 
tery  of  the  Established  Ohnrch  of  Scotland, 
the  janitor  of  the  hall  looked  the  premises  and 
went  away.  When  the  time  came  for  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  adjonrn,  it  was  found  that  the  only 
way  out  was  by  means  of  a  fence  which  had  to 
be  scaled  by  ministers  and  elders  alike.  It 
happened  to  be  market  day  in  the  town  and 
the  farmers  and  others  on  the  street  had  con¬ 
siderable  amusement  at  the  sight. 

The  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Chorch  of 
Scotland,  which  met  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
numbered  1, 130  members. 

SCHOOLS. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 

HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Ve4r  opens  September  25tb,  1901.  Tboiouftb  training 
for  College  Graduates.  Ampin  equipment  Special  courses  In 
Missions  and  Sundsv  School  work.  Apply  to 

Prof.  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITK,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  joung  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  U.  Kbkideii,  Prin. 


THE  LAST  DATS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

By  a  mischance  quite  easily  explicable  to  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  experienced  the  sad  results  of  ina¬ 
bility  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  upon  the  motion 
to  dismiss  the  entire  question  of  Revision  was 
mislaid  and  cannot  now  lie  found.  All  our  readers 
know  what  was  the  outcome  of  that  most  bril¬ 
liant  contest  of  wit,  humor,  intelligence  and  zeal 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Church.  Yet  we  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  give  to  those  of  readers 
who  depend  upon  our  columns  for  complete  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  proceedings,  thalj  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session  which  we 
had  prepared  for  them.  Suffice  it  to  .say  that  the' 
ten  minute  speeches  which  tlien  became  the 
order  were  in  no  respect  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
longer  addresses  of  three  previous  sessions,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  debate  the  rising  vote  showed 
that  by  a  full  two-thirds  majority  it  was  the  mind 
of  the  Assembly  not  to  dismiss  the  question  of 
Revision. 

SATDRD.4Y  MISSION. 

The  Slinorily  Report. 

Dr.  Baker’s  motion  to  dismiss  being  disposed  of 
the  discussion  now  centered  in  “Letter  B”  of 
the  Majority  Report,  which  the  minority  sought 
to  eliminate. 

On  this  question  Dr.  McKibben  made  an  in¬ 
genious  argument,  urging  that  by  eliminating 
B  everything  that  can  be  asked  for  would  be 
secured.  The  Oommittee  had  only  been  asked 
to  do  tomething,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to 
what :  section  C  would  meet  the  c.ase.  He  asked 
the  majority  to  be  magnanimous  and  not  force 
things  on  the  minority,  intimating  that  if  the 
majority  would  not  abandon  this  point  it  would 
drive  the  minority  back  to  rejecting  everything. 
He  “dreaded  the  unsuspected  errors  that  might 
lurk  in  R,”  and  begged  the  brethren  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  that  would  make  the  minority  “go  home 
aggrieved.  ” 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  Auburn,  replied  to  this  that 
the  majority  report  as  it  stands  is  a  compromise, 
a  concession  to  the  miHority,  which  they  all 
made  with  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  not  what 
they  personally  want  nor  what  they  think  would 
be  best  for  the  Church  if  the  Church  could  see 
it.  He  believed  that  the  Church  of  this  country 
could  draw  up  a  statement  of  her  faith,  but  that 
is  not  the  majority  report.  The  course  of  events 
simre  1889,  when  the  Revision  movement  was 
started,  showed  remarkable  advance  in  the  posi 
tion  of  the  Church  in  this  respect,  so  that  the 
rear  guard  now  stands  where  the  advance  guard 
stood. 

Dr.  Marcus  A.  Bronson,  of  Philadelphia,  argued 
against  the  necessity  of  modifying  our  creed  for 
the  sake  of  foreign  missions.  A  popular  creed 
would  come  between  the  people  and  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Buffalo,  said  the  question  be¬ 
fore  us  was  simple,  to  substitute  one  recommen¬ 
dation  (C)  for  two  (R,  C)  of  which  the  substi¬ 
tute  is  one.  Dr.  McKibben  asks  it  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  but  what  becomes  of  the  liberty  of 
those  Presbyteries  which  have  asked  for  the 
other  ?  The  majority  report  does  not  necessarily 
commit  the  Church  to  action;  it  allows  it  to 
consider  a  certain  action. 

The  Motlerator  Speaks 

Vice-Moderator  Pitcairn  took  the  chair  and  Dr. 


Minton  spoke  briefly  but  energetically  in  favor 
of  the  minority  report  Much  had  been  said  of 
old  school  and  new  school ;  he  knew  them  only 
as  a  matter  of  history.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
reunited  Churirh.  The  basis  of  our  common 
standard  is  the  Scriptures.  The  original  move¬ 
ment  was  in  favor  of  revision;  the  new  creed 
idea  far  transcends  that.  He  felt  that  there  was 
danger  in  B,  that  C  would  effect  all  that  was 
needed.  His  wish  was  for  moderate  revision ;  he 
would  not  make  the  Confession  of  Faith  a  fetich. 
As  for  compromise,  there  is  a  time  for  that,  but 
not  now.  He  would  sjieak  for  what  he  wanted. 

Once  again  Dr.  Johnson  made  a  learned  and 
brilliant  address,  this  time  in  favor  of  B,  which 
he  offered  eight  reasons  for  accepting.  In  an¬ 
swering  the  objections  against  the  much  malig¬ 
ned  B,  he  had  a  chance  to  reciprocate  with  in¬ 
terest  some  of  Dr.  De  Witt's  amenities.  In 
certain  places  he  was  very  trenchant,  and  the 
house  was  convul.sed.  He  concluded  with  an 
appeal  that  something  like  the  Concensus  Creed 
should  be  given  to  the  Church. 

Dr.  Purves  said  that  he  accepted  yesterday’s 
note  cordially  and  frankly,  recognizing  that 
something  must  be  done.  It  should  be  some¬ 
thing  that  should  command  practical  unanimity, 
and  in  his  view  a  declaratory  statement  would 
best  meet  the  need.  To  secure  this  end  B  should 
be  voted  down. 

The  Minority  Report  Defeated. 

Dr.  McKibben  having  declined  to  sum  up,  the 
vote  was  taken,  on  substituting  the  minority  re* 
port.  It  was  lost;  the  affirmative  being  234  and 
the  negative  274.  The  small  majority  as  well  as 
the  advanced  hour  forbade  any  demonstration  of 
satisfaction  and  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  spend 
Saturday  afternoon  in  a  visit  to  Princeton,  as  has 
been  already  described.  Before  adjourning,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  J.  B.  Moffat  gave  notice  that  he  should 
offer  a  substitute  for  Section  B  on  Monday,  and 
thus  secured  the  floor  for  the  opening  of  the 
debate. 

MONDAY  MORNING 
The  Amendment  to  Section  B 

The  Assembly  came  together  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  Modera¬ 
tor’s  warning  against  undue  haste  to  adjourn 
was  perhaps  needed  by  a  few,  but  the  greater 
number  felt  that  the  high  and  important  busi¬ 
ness  liefore  them  might  not  lightly  be  hastened. 

The  centre  of  interest  was  the  substitute 
promised  by  President  Moffat,  and  there  was  a 
silence  that  might  be  felt  as  he  rose  to  explain  his 
reason  for  offering  it.  He  had  felt  more  solemn 
than  the  men  who  were  defeated,  the  margin 
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being  so  narrow.  Yet  there  were  in  fact  no  parties 
in  the  Ohurch  on  this  issue  ;  but  the  necessity  of 
going  to  the  Presbyteries  with  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  unanimous  recommendation  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  all.  He  felt  it  possible  so  to  amend  H  as  to 
meet  every  objection,  and  he  had  therefore 
tried  to  reword  the  Section,  not  as  a'compromise, 
but  simply  as  a  restatement. 

The  substitute  was  as  follows  ; 

B. — Resolved,  that  this  committee  (constituted 
by  .4)  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  Assembly  for  its  judgment  and  disposition  a 
brief  statement  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  untech- 
nical  terms,  to  be  used  in  giving  information  and 
a  better  understanding  of  our  doctrinal  belief, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for  or  alternative  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith. 

Dr.  Moffat  carefully  explained  the  points  of 
difference  between  his  amendment  and  the 
original  Section  B.  The  chief  one  was  the  elimi" 
nation  of  the  word  “summary”  which  had 
evidently  given  alarm  to  many.  The  other  im¬ 
portant  point  was  the  elimination  of  the  reference 


Rev.  Mr.  Boyle  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cunningham  of 
Washington,  all  spoke  in  warm  approval  of  the 
measure,  and  when  the  substitute  was  put  a 
volume  of  Ayes  rolled  up  that  made  every  heart 
leap  for  joy.  On  the  vote  for  the  entire  report, 
taken  seriatim,  a  slight  amendment  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  was  made  at  Dr.  Baker’s  instance,  being 
worded  by  Dr.  Roberts,  by  inserting  “  but  so  far 
as  possible  by  declaratory  statement  ”  in  the 
substituted  clause.  The  Report  as  a  whole  w.as 
then  adopted  with  a  mighty  shout  For  a  moment 
every  one  seemed  stunned,  there  was  a  strange 
silence,  then  some  one  started  “Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,”  and  the  whole  audience 
rose  and  sang  with  all  their  hearts.  The  prayer 
with  which  the  moderator  closed  this  memorable 
scene  expressed  the  thoughts  of  every  heart, — 
thanks  to  God  who  had  led^  us  by  his  blessed 
Spirit  and  prayer  that  he  would  continue  to 
lead  and  to  band  his  whole  church  together. 
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to  the  Consensus  Creed  and  the  Declaration  of 
the  English  Presbj^terian  JChurch  as  models;  it 
was  meant  merely  by  way  of  illustration, '  bu^ 
since  it  caused  disquiet  let  it  go.  There  was 
also  some  ambiguity  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  summary ;  his  amendment  made  this  clear. 
He  ventured  to  hope  that  the  statement  contem¬ 
plated  would  prove  so  good  that  the  next  Assem. 
bly  would  adopt  it  and  send  it  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries,  but  the  Section  left  the  Assembly  entirely 
free  in  this  regard. 

Dr.  Baker  having  asked  for  further  definition 
as  to  the  final  destiny  of  the  proposed  statement 
professed  himself  entirely  satisfied  when  Dr. 
Moffat  explained  that  it  was  intended  simply  for 
instruction,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law 
of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Niccolls  seconded  the  substitute,  as  being 
more  anxious  for  the  good  and  peace  of  the 
Church  than  to  have  his  own  views  sustained- 
The  result  of  the  vote  on  Saturday  showed  that 
B.  was  impracticable. —This  was  a  Revision 
Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  majority — but 
this  method  had  secured  too  small  a  majority. 

The  points  of  friction  in  this  amendment  were 
few  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  all  to  come 
together  upon  it  and  be  at  peace. 

Dr.  Johnson  expressed  his  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  as  substantialy  expressing  his  view 
and  probably  that  of  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Dickey,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  that  it  was  a  delicate  matter  to  speak  for  fif¬ 
teen  men,  but  after  Drs.  Johnson  and  Niccolls  had 
accepted  the  amendment  he  could  say  that  he 
not  only  accepted  but  rejoiced  to  accept  it  as 
representing  his  personal  views. 

Drs.  McKibben  and  Baker,  amid  much  applause, 
heartily  accepted  Dr.  Moffat’s  substite  for  B,  as  a 
measure  that  would  supply  a  great  need  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  W.  O.  Roberts  of  Kentucky,  the 


There  were  still  three  sessions  of  hard  work 
before  the  Assembly,  but  space  forbids  more  than 
a  brief  review  of  them.  It  was  of  happy  augury 
that  early  on  Monday  afternoon  Mr.  Converse 
brought  in  the  following  preamble  and  Resolu¬ 
tion  : 

Whereas,  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Church  as 
a  missionary  organization  to  carry  the  message 
of  salvation  to  every  creature ;  and 

Whereas,  To  this  end,  as  part  of  the  Forward 
Movement  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  evangelis" 
tic  services,  so-called,  may  be  made  with  the 
Divine  blessing  a  powerful  and  efficient  factor, 
especially  in  our  cities  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Moderator  be  requested  and 
authorized  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of 
twelve,  to  consist  of  six  ministers  and  six  elders, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  churches 
in  evangelistic  work,  to  consider  the  methods  of 
such  work;  its  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
churches,  and  to  report,  with  recommendations, 
to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

In  presenting  this  resolution,  Mr.  Converse 
said  that  it  grew  out  of  the  evangelistic  work  of 
the  past  two  summers,  which  he  briefly  de¬ 
scribed,  and  since  this  work  was  attracting  the 
attention  of  other  cities,  he  thought  now  the 
Confession  of  Faith  was  disposed  of,  it  was  time 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  take  steps  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  to  safeguard  evangelistic  work. 

Dr.  Niccolls,  seconding,  dwelt  upon  the  happy 
augury  that  this  motion  immediately  followed 
the  action  of  the  morning.  The  motion  was  of 
course  adopted. 

The  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Young  People’s 
Societies  of  the  Church,  presented  early  in  the 
session  and  left  over  as  unfinished  business,  after 
long  debate  which  showed  that  all  the  fire  and 
fervor  of  the  Assembly  had  not  been  expended 
on  revision,  was  finally  passed. 

Considerable  heat  was  developedjby  the  Report 


THE  AFTERMiTH  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Philadelphia  Presbyterians  left  nothing  nn- 
done  to  enhance  the  pleasnre  of  their  Assembly 
gnests.  The  first  Satnrday  afternoon  they  were 
the  gnests  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  second  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  Princeton, 
as  has  been  already  described.  On  the  former 
occasion  the  invited  gnests  went  directly  from 
the  chnrch  to  the  trolley  cars,  Innch  being 
served  at  the  University.  Crossing  the  viadnot 
over  the  serpentine  Schnylkill  River,  a  snperb 
view  was  afforded  of  the  great  mannfactnring 
plants  and  railway  tracks  lining  either  side  of 
the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  conld  reach,  dis¬ 
closing  a  part  of  the  power  that  has  developed 
Philadelphia  into  a  great  mannfaotnring  city. 
The  centre  of  the  day’s  fnnotion  at  the  ^Uni- 
versity  was  the  Mnsenm  of  Science  and  Art, 
where  after  being  received  by  Provost  Harrison 
and  members  of  the  Faonlty,  and  partaking  of 
a  snmptnons  Innch,  the  visitors  wandered  as 
inclination  led  them,  some  throngh  the  Mnsenm 
with  its  wondrons  cnrlos  from  the  arts  of  other 
lands  and  ancient  times,  the  Bnddhist  Temple 
complete  in  its  appointments  as  the  Tempies 
are  in  Japan,  and  the  abnndant  wealth  of 
specimens  in  natnral  science,  others  visiting 
the  other  twenty-seven  bnildings,  the  libraries, 
laboratories,  gymnasinms,  etc.  while  no  incon¬ 
siderable  nnmber  fonnd  their  post  prandial 
pleasure  in  occupying  seats  in  Franklin  Field 
to  see  the  baseball  game  scheduled  for  the  af¬ 
ternoon  between  Harvard  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  indicating  that  not  all  of  the 
lovers  of  field  sports  are  outside  of  the  ministry 
and  eldership  of  the  staid  and  grim  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  Cbnroh.  The  hoars  spent  as  the 
honored  gnests  of  this  venerable  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  famous  not  only  for  the  long  and  brilliant 
line  of  liberally  educated  men  it  has  given  the 
country,  bat  also  for  having  on  the  roll  of  its 
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of  the  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries 
with  reference  to  the  property  rights  of  the 
institutions  in  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Ken¬ 
tucky  Seminaries,  but  the  report  was  finally 
adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  Judicial  Commission  there 
was  long  debate.  Dr.  Birch  being  given  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  floor,  to  argue  a  measure  very  dear 
to  his  heart.  The  measure,  the  importance  of 
which  we  have  already  explained  editorially, 
was  finally  carried. 

The  important  question  of  vacancy  and  supply 
secured  long  discussion  and  many  important 
facts  were  brought  out.  The  committee  of  which 
Dr.  Sample  is  chairman  was  enlarged  and  di¬ 
rected  to  make  a  further  report  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

After  the  usual  routine,  the  solemn  reading  of 
the  Necrology  report  with  prayer  and  the  calling 
of  the  roll  the  Assembly  stood  adjourned  after 
an  important  and  deeply  interesting  session  of 
thirteen  days. 
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will  Abide  as  among  the  pleasantest  reoolleo- 
tions  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  twentieth 
oentnry.  ' 

The  popnlar  meeting  in  the  interest  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  in  oonnection  with  the  General 
Assembly,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsio,  was 
a  crowning  snccess  for  large  atendance  and  the 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  addresses  of  the 
speakers.  The  old,  old  story  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  cross  in  heathen  lands  was  told  in  a 
most  graphic  manner.  In  brief  addresses  the 
great  audience  was  given  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  West  Africa,  Persia, 
Korea,  Siam  and  India  and  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  work  in  order  to  enter  upon  larger 
results.  Paucity  of  laborers  and  inadequacy 
of  facilities  was  the  alarm  cry  of  the  speakers, 
and  fervently  they  pleaded  the  burden  in  their 
hearts.  Tender  allusion  was  made  hy  Dr.  S. 
M.  Hamilton  in  his  opening  prayer  to  the  re- 
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HIGHLY  IMPROVED. 

OR.  HENRY  F.  DEANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  in  Ar 
tiflcial  Teeth,  received  the  highest  award  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute, 
for  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and 
enression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  references  at  the 
office,  464  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  43th  Street. 
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cent  saorifioe  of  Presbyterian  life  in  Ohins. 
The  Rev.  Melvin  Fraser  spoke  for  West  Africa, 
exhibiting  its  possibilities  as  a  frnitfnl  mis¬ 
sion  field,  and  showing  the  need  of  strong 
men  to  engage  in  the  work,  men  of  sonnd  learn¬ 
ing  and  literary  qaalifioations,  as  the  people 
of  West  Africa  will  no  more  tolerate  an  un¬ 
learned  ministry  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawkes  of  Hamadan,  Persia, 
gave  a  glimpse  of  Persian  scenery  and  then 
told  of  the  ten  million  inhabitants,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  evangelizing  one- half  this  number 
resting  upon  oar  Charob.  He  described  the 
establishment  of  missions  at  varioas  points  in 
Persia,  and  told  interestingly  how  the  jonng 
men  trained  in  the  ohnrohes  and  schools  went 
forth  and  were  eifioient  missionaries.  Eotea, 
the  Rev.  W.  I.  Swallen  of  Pyeng  Yang  said, 
has  five  missionaries  and  185  ohnrohes  in  12, . 
000,000  popnlation,  with  4,000  baptized  and  5,- 
000  more  who  have  allied  themselves  with 
Ohristianity.  All  the  known  vices  among  men 
are  common  in  Korea.  The  effectiveness  of 
Ohriatian  work  there  is  more  in  the  potency  of 
Christian  witnessing  than  in  the  stated  preach¬ 
ing.  Talking  of  the  Saviour  in  the  homes 
and  on  the  streets  and  in  the  fields  has  been 
fonnd  to  yield  rich  resnlts.  Sorcery  is  a  great 
evil  in  the  land,  yet  a  soroeress  seventy-two 
years  old  was  hopefnlly  converted  to  Jesas. 
Character  transformation  is  marked  under  Gos¬ 
pel  inafienoea.  With  more  ministers  and 
Bohools  for  equipping  evangelistic  workers  this 
transformation  could  be  extended  far  more 
widely  in  benighted  Korea  than  it  is. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap  of  Siam  said  that 
that  country  was  wide  open  and  ready  for  a 
large  harvest.  It  is  white  for  the  harvests, 
and  all  the  governmental  agencies  are  favorable 
to  Christianity.  The  rulers  welcome  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries.  The  Laos  country  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  American  Christians 
could  they  see  the  triumphs  of  grace  there. 
It  is  given  out  as  a  reason  now  why  we  should 
abandon  China  that  so  many  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  slaughtered  there  re¬ 
cently,  but  bad  we  abandoned  Siam  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  reason,  we  should  have  no  hopeful  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  progress  there  to-day,  as  the  first 
Christians  in  Siam  were  clubbed  to  death. 
But  where  the  massacre  occurred  a  Christian 
church  now  stands  and  the  speaker  is  the  min¬ 
ister.  They  do  their  own  missionary  printing 
in  Siam,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  expedite  the 
diffusion  of  missionary  literature.  The  British 
rule  in  Siam  has  been  signally  beneficent  and 
helpful  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Foreign 
Board. 

r  The  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Jaavier  gave  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  two  movements  in  India,  a  bottom 
and  top  movement  in  society.  ,  The  bottom 
movement  is  from  the  lowest  conditions  in 
India,  the  poor  and  forsaken,  breathing  the 
hope  of  redemption  from  their  degraded  lot, 
and  rising  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  useful¬ 
ness  The  other  movement  is  in  the  upper 
classes,  where  there  is  a  moral  nnrest  snch  as 
never  before  appeared.  Seeking  adequate  edu¬ 
cation  for  equipment  in  governmental  and  com¬ 
mercial  vocations  is  the  bottom  motive  of  this 
movement.  Governmental  ednoation  is  neu¬ 
tral,  resulting  in  agnosticism  and  infidelity. 
Christian'  ednoation,  or  rather,  evangelistic 
ednoation,  is  the  great  need  to  offset  the  evil 
effects  of  an  unchristian  ednoation.  Mr.  Jan¬ 
vier  closed  his  remarks  with  an  eloquent  per¬ 
oration,  and  the  great  Foreign  Mission  evening 
at  the  Academy  was  at  an  end. 

After  the  vote  on  the  revision  measnre  by 
the  Assembly  a  large  flock  of  sheep  passed  Cal¬ 
vary  Church  on  Loonst  street,  which  was  a 
most  nnnsnal  procession  to  appear  on  that  fash- 
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post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
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road,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 
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ionable  thoronghfare.  Was  it  prophetic  of  a 
larger  Hock  of  sheep  to  be  gathered  through 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  the  fatnre  for  the 
fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd?  We  will  hope  so. 
With  extreme  revisionists  and  extreme  anti¬ 
revisionists  brought  into  harmonious  unity 
in  the  wise  and  beneficent  action  of  the  late 
Assembly,  the  pathway  of  the  future  is  cleared 
of  many  obstructions,  and  our  Presbyterian 
Zion  will  rejoice  in  her  new  strength. 


TKe  McAll  Mission 


S  B-  Rossiter,  D  D. 

The  early  members  of  the  McAll  Association 
and  Aiixilaries  and  many  friends  will  be  grieved 
to  read  the  following  notice  which  we  copy  from 
the  Hartford  Daily  Courant.  Mrs.  Chase,  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  her  McAll  friends  as  Mrs.  Marine 
J,  Chase,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  executive 
ability,  and  in  spite  of  fragile  health  of  untiring 
energy.  Her  interest  in  the  McAll  Mission  was 
intense,  and  it  is  to  l>er  great  ability,  joined  with 
the  beautiful  generosity  of  Miss  Frances  Lea, 
afterward  Mrs.  L.  W  Chamberlain,  that  the  Mc¬ 
All  Mission  in  France  owes  the  large  and  untir¬ 
ing  co-operation  of  American  women. 

Mrs.  M.  Josephine  Chase 

Mrs.  M.  Josephine  Chase,  known  to  many 
friends  in  Hartford,  passed  away  at  DeKalb,  Ill., 
on  the  third  day  of  the  present  month.  Her 
sister,  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Porter,  died  April  23  in  her 
own  home  at  DeKalb.  Mrs.  Chase  was  born  and 
married  in  this  city  and  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Bundy,  well  known  to  the  older  members 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Chase  was 
very  active  in  organizing  the  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  Hartford,  whose  interests  she  ser 
ved  with  marked  ability  and  devotion  for  several 
years.  She  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  American  McAll  Association,  of 
which  she  was  president  for  several  years.  Her 
work  in  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in 
France  was  an  important  and  effective  part  of 
her  life  service.  She  was  closely  connected  in 
this  work  for  years  with  Miss  Frances  Lea  of 
Philadelphia,  of  whose  family  she  was  for  years 
a  member.  In  later  years  Mrs.  Chase  resided 
near  London,  England.  A'considerable  circle  of 
attached  friends  in  this  city  will  sincerely  mourn 
the  loss  of  this  gifted  woman.  To  a  large  meas 
ure  of  executive  ability  she  united  many  graces 
of  character,  together  with  somewhat  unusual 
capacity  in  the  advocacy  of  those  causes  which 
had  a  place  in  her  heart.  G.  M.  S. 

The  .'Vnnual  Meeting  iu  Paris 

1  have  not  sent  you  any  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mission  held  in  Paris  early  in  May. 
It  was  a  good  one  and  the  faithful  workers  all  en. 
joyed  it.  M.  Sautter  presided  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Greig,  read  a  short  resume  of  the  year’s 
work,  touching  on  the  exhibition  work,  the  boat, 
the  new  o]>ening.s  at  Desvres,  at  St.  Yrieix  and 
at  Amiens.  Then  he  spoke  of  other  phases  of  the 
work  and  of  the  cheer  of  seeing  it  deepening  in 
many  parts,  as  well  as  raising  up  many  new 
friends  for  the  work. 

M.  Bruce  from  Amiens  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  there  and 
of  the  needs  of  the  city  and  of  what  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  do.  It  was  very  inspiring  and  stirring 
to  hear  him.  Next  M.  Biau  spoke  of  the  old 
station  in  the  Provinces,  St.  Etienne,  and  of  the 
work  that  Dr.  Burroughs  has  carried  on  there 
with  so  much  vigour  and  spirit  for  twenty  years. 
He  is  as  fresh  as  ever  and  the  work  most  pros¬ 
perous  He  needs  a  good  helper,  but  we  have  no 
means  to  send  him  one. 

M.  E.  Sautter  ended  with  a  few  words  of  prac¬ 
tical  exhortation  to  all  to  be  up  and  evangelizing 


in  their  turn  and  in  their  sphere.  Those  present 
were  sad  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Greig,  and  it  was 
strange  not  to  have  him  to  the  front.  It  has 
been  a  long  winter  to  us  all  and  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  this  illness  of  Mr.  Greig,  and 
need  to  be  cheered  up  by  his  being  able  to  return 
to  his  place.  He  is  getting  on  but  is  not  yet  out 
of  the  bed,  where  he  has  lain  since  last  autumn. 

W.  SOLTAU. 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

Geneva. — On  June  2,  five  persons  united  with 
the  North  Church  on  profession  of  faith.  At  the 
Children’s  Meeting,  held  at  4  o’clock  P.  M.  on 
communion  Sabbaths,  six  children  were  bap¬ 
tized.  The  pastor,  in  accordance  with  his  cus¬ 
tom,  presented  a  beautiful  Bible  to  ten  baptized 
children  who  during  the  past  quarter  had  be¬ 
come  seven  years  of  age.  There  were  ten  “  bap¬ 
tized  members  ”  of  our  church  made  very  happy 
by  the  fulfilment  of  an  act  long  desired  and 
much  talked  about  by  the  little  ones,  if  not  many 
more.  E.  M,  M. 

Albany. — The  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Albany  was  destroyed  by  fire  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  May  9.  On  the  Sunday  evening 
previous,  when  Bishop  Cranston  of  the  Pacific 
coast  was  preaching,  a  smouldering  fire  was  prob¬ 
ably  started  and  it  burst  out  when  a  gas-fitter 
tore  away  the  plaster.  The  interior  of  the 
church  and  chapel  was  burned  out,  and  the  fire¬ 
men  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  the  tower  and 
spire.  Several  men  were  injured  by  the  falling 
roof  and  bursting  slate.  The  loss  is  over  $60,000, 
with  insurance  of  $21,000.  Rev.  A.  H.  Lucas  is 
pastor.  Sunday  services  are  being  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Normal  College  on  Willett  Street. 
The  church  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  W.  H.  C. 

DISTRICT  OF  OCLUMBIA. 

Washington. — The  Rev.  Charles  Alvin  Smith, 
of  the  Union  Seminary  class  of  1891,  came  im¬ 
mediately  on  graduation  to  Washington  to  take 
charge  of  the  IPeck  Memorial  Chapel,  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Mr.  Smitli 
has  proved  himself  singularly  adapted  to  this 
work,  which  he  has  prosecuted  with  great  fidel¬ 
ity,  industry  and  success.  There  is  a  very  large 
Sunday  school,  all  the  adjuncts  of  an  up-to-date 
mis.sion,  and  some  250  communicants.  On  Fri- 
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day  evening.  May  31,  a  reception  was  given  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Smith  at  the  Covenant  Chapel  in  honor 
of  his  tenth  anniversary ;  a  large  company  ex¬ 
tended  heartiest  congratulations,  and  a  strictly 
spontaneous  gift  of  $250  was  handed  Mr.  Smith. 
He  and  his  faithful  and  efficient  wife  are  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  and  beloved. 

MICHIGAN. 

Flint  Presbytery — At  its  meeting,  April  16, 
160],  deposed  Rev.  James  M.  Belding  from  the 
gospel  ministry.  Mr.  Belding  was  suspended 
about  eighteen  months  ago.since  which  time  he 
had  made  no  report  of  himself  to  the  Presbytery 
and  had  given  no  evidence  of  repentance  of  the 
gross  immorality  for  which  he  was  suspended, 
and  his  deposition  seemed  the  only  thing  the 
Presbytery  could  do. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam. — The  Assembly  Presbyterian 
Church  issued  a  well-made  leaflet,  giving  the 
the  order  of  special  appropriate  services  for 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easter.  The  impulse  to 
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observe  these  sacred  memorial  days  seems  to  have 
been  strikingly  general  this  year. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church  of  St.  Paul  held  its  annual  meeting. 
The  following  facts  were  presented: 

The  Church  Membership  is  953 ;  receipts  during 
the  past  year  for  Home  Missions,  14,388;  For 
Foreign  Missions,  f2400. ;  For  Board  of  Education, 
$377. ;  For  Sabbath  School  Board,  $767. ;  For 
Church  Erection,  $1 14, ;  For  Ministerial  Relief, 
$253. ;  For  Freedman,  $174- ;  Aid  for  Colleges, 
$2,368’;  Congregational,  $11,385. ;  Miscellaneous^ 
$1,083.65.  Total,  $23,309.65. 

The  House  of  Hope  Chapel  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  They  have  an  enrollment  of  600  and 
have  a  model  building. 

MISSOURI. 

Ozark.  — The  Presbytery  of  Ozark  met  in  the 
historic  church  of  Ebenezer,  Greenfield,  at  the 
request  of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  was  the 
retiring  modei’ator.  The  Rev.  Harry  Omar  Scotty 
D.D.  preached  the  opening  sermon,  his  theme 
being  “A  Clearer  Vision  of  (  hrist  and  Truth,” 
The  Rev.  O,  R.  Bovine  of  Webb  City  was  elected 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander  Smith 
was  dismissed  to  St.  John’s  Presbytery,  Southern 
Church;  the  Rev.  Sherrod  W.  Griffin  to  Neosh 
Presbytery,  and  Licentiate  Marion  Humphreys 
to  the  Rock  River  Presbytery;  Rev.  John  H. 
Bright  was  received  from  Indianapolis  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Little  from  Logansport 
Presbytery.  Rev.  Mr.  Bright  has  charge  of  the 
churches  at  Ozark  Prairie.  Calls  were  issued  for 
the  services  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Little  from  Cal¬ 
vary  Church,  Springfield,  and  for  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Hamilton  from  Lehigh  Church,  Carl  Junction; 
Rev.  J.  G.  Hewitt,  of  the  Congregational  church 
was  examined  and  received  into  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  takes  charge  of  the  fields  of  Grand 
Prarie  and  Mt.  Zion. 

The  Home  Mission  Committee  has  succeeded 
in  filling  nearly  all  our  vacancies. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Dell  Rapids. — Rev.  D.  V.  Mays,  late  of  Tyn¬ 
dall,  has  been  secured  as  stated  supply  for  this 
church. 

Emery. — Tlie  German  Church  have  called  Rev. 
E-  B.  Gramcko  to  l>ecome  their  pastor.  He  has 
been  serving  them  as  their  stated  supply  the 
past  seven  months,  preaching  in  tlie  English 


Prevention  of  Disease 

Keep  the  Stomach  Right. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  safeguard  a  healthy 
stomach  is  against  disease.  And  again  it  is  not 
so  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
only  way  to  get  pure  blood,  strong  nerves  and 
firm  flesh  is  from  wholesome  food,  ivell  diges¬ 
ted.  It  is  the  half-digested  food  that  causes 
the  mischief.  When  the  stomach  is  weak,  slow, 
inactive,  the  food  lies  in  the  stomach  for  hours 
fermenting,  forming  gases  which  poison  the 
blood  and  the  whole  system,  causing  headache 
pains  in  the  back,  shoulder-blades  and  chest  ; 
loss  of  api)etite,  palpitation,  biliousness. 

The  safest  cure  for  indigestion  is  Stuart’s  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets,  composed  of  vegetable  essences 
fruit  salts,  pure  pepsin  and  Golden  Seal.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  or  two  of  these  Tablets  in  the  mouth 
after  each  me.al.  They  are  pleasant  tasting,  and 
mingling  with  the  food  so  assist,  the  weak  stom. 
ach  that  the  food  is  perfectly  digested  before  it 
has  time  to  ferment. 

Stuart’s  Dysjiepsia  Tablets  cure  indigestion  and 
increase  flesh,  because  they  digest  flesh-forming 
foods  like  meat,  eggs,  etc. 

Sold  by  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 
Absolutely  safe  and  harmless. 


tongue  and  operating  also  an  English-speaking 
Sabbath  School.  He  is  thus  really  serving  two 
congregations,  and  effectively  as  well  aS  ac¬ 
ceptably. 

Britton. — At  a  recent  communion  this  church 
welcomed' eleven  members,  six  by  confession  and 
from  the  Sabbath  School,  which,  during  the  past 
church  pear  has  made  the  best  financial  record 
in  all  its  history.  Rev.  D.  M.  Butt  is  nearing  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  this  his  only  pas¬ 
torate,  having  come  to  this  church  fresh  from 
Princeton. 

WiLMOT. — After  having  Rev.  E.  D.  R.  Hollen- 
sted  as  their  stated  supply  for  nearly  two  years, 
this  congregation  have  given  him  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  their  pastor  and  the  installation  is 
to  occur  early  in  June.  They  have  entered  also 
upon  the  work  of  building  a  pai'sonage.  Their 
past  year’s  record  is  the  best  so  far. 

Rosooe. — With  very  brief  interim  after  the 
departure  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Krieger  for  Wisconsin, 
this  church  have  secured  Rev.  A.  Glendenning  of 
Breckenridge,  Mo.  as  their  stated  supply.  He 
began  his  labors  with  them  April  4,  He  is 
not  a  stranger,  having  been  formerly  stated  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  neighboring  church  of  Eureka. 

Langford. — Rev.  A.  F.  McLean,  for  nearly 
three  pears  the  pastor  of  this  church,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  call  to  Ellensburg,  Wash.  During 
his  labors  here  the  membership  of  the  church 
has  quite  doubled  and  the  congregation  have 
built  a  well-equipped  house  of  worship.  He  will 
be  followed  to  his  larger  field  by  the  prayers  and 
good  will  of  all. 


LINK  AND  precept. 

Bring  yonr  little  children  to  the  Savionr. 
Place  them  in  his  arms.  Devote  them  to  his 
service.  Born  in  his  camp,  let  them  wear  from 
the  first  his  colors.  Taking  advantage  of 
timely  opport  nnities  and  with  all  tenderness 
of  spirit,  seek  to  endear  to  them  the  Friend  of 
Sinners,  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  lambs,  the 
loving  Guardian  of  the  little  children. — J. 
Hamilton. 

Tronble  and  perplexity  drive  me  to  prayer, 
and  prayer  drives  away  perplexity  and  trouble. 
— E.  Pay  son. 

Thou  shalt  rest  sweetly  if  thy  heart  con¬ 
demn  thee  nut. — Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Conscience  is  the  clearness  of  eternal  light 
and  the  mirror  of  the  majesty  of  God.  — Bernard. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  whole  con¬ 
science  begins  to  unravel  if  a  single  stitch  drops. 
One  single  sin  indulged  in  makes  a  hole  you 
could  put  yonr  head  through.  — Charles  Buxton. 

My  conscience  dictates  to  me  that  I  deserve 
condemnation,  my  repentance  will  not  suffice 
for  satisfaction ;  but  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  quite 
overcomes  my  transgreEsions. — Anselm. 

He  who  suppresses  his  conscience  just  a  little 
— enough  to  take  the  road  of  expediency  intu 
the  citadel  of  success — has  taken  the  left-  hand 
road  that  leads  direct  to  all  miseries. — J.  L. 
Jones. 

The  aim  of  religion  is  not  the  dangling  of 
rewards  and  punishments  before  the  sons  of 
men,  but  the  perfecting  of  the  mirror  of  con¬ 
science  until  it  shall  adequately  and  consciously 
reflect  the  will  of  God.  —The  Loudon  Spectator. 

Whatever  our  past  life  may  have  been,  at 
whatever  point  of  life  and  progress  we  may  be 
standing,  if  we  would  not  destroy  what  we 
have  still  left  of  spiritual  apprehension,  if  we 
have  any  desire  to  grow  in  spiritual  growth, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  face  conscience 
—to  be  entirely  honest  with  ourselves,  to  cease 
from  excusing  ourselves  to  ourselves,  cetwe 
from  subterfuges  and  self-deceptions  and  bring 
ourselves,  our  desires,  our  past  lives,  our  aims, 
our  characters  into  the  light  of  conscience  and 
of  God,  and  there  desire  to  have  them  searched, 
sifted,  cleansed.— J.  O.  Shairp. 
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A  PROBATION  SCHOOL  FOR  YOCNO 
OFFENDERS. 

A  committee  of  people  has  been  organized  to 
raise  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  proba¬ 
tion  school  which  was  started  last  winter  in 
this  city.  'The  province  of  this  school  is  'the 
care  of  children  who  have  been  arrested  for  minor 
offenses  such  as  playing  ball  in  the  street  or 
breaking  windows.  Under  the  existing  laws  if 
suchyonthfnl  offenders  are  brought  before  the 
police  court,  the  magistrate  has  no  choice  but  to 
commit  them  to  an  institution  where  they  are 
exposed  to  influences  that  are  far  from  reforma¬ 
tory.  During  the  few  months  that  the  proba¬ 
tion  system  has  been  tried  in  this  city  scores 
of  boys  have  been  handled  by  the  head  of  the 
probation  school,  Mr.  David  Willard,  and 
nearly  all  are  reported  as  doing  well.  Mr. 
Willard  investigates  the  stories  told  by  the 
boys  and  looks  up  their  homes  and  friends. 
He  watches  his  charges  for  several  weeks  and 
if  they  show  a  disposition  to  be  honest  and 
industrious  he  reports  the  fact  to  the  court  and 
secures  their  discharge.  There  are  no  provi¬ 
sions  under  New  York  law  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  probation  system,  so  that  it  has  to 
depend  upon  individual  initiative  for  support. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  consists  of:  Evert  Jansen  Wendell, 
President;  Mrs.  Jose  Aymar,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  H.  I  Ostrom,  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Graham 
Phelps  Stokes,  Treasurer. 

He  who  knows  what  it  is  to  enjoy  God  will 
dread  his  loss ;  he  who  has  seen  bis  face  will 
fear  hie  back.  — H.  F.  Ly te. 

“Oh,  we  bad  the  loveliest  arrangement  at 
our  church  society  last  week  I  Every  woman 
contributed  to  the  missionary  cause  $5,  which 
she  earned  herself  by  hard  work.  ’  ’  “  How  did 
yon  get  yours?”  “From  my  husband.”  “I 
shouldn’t  call  that  earning  it  yourself  by  hard 
work.”  “Yon  don't  know  my  husband.” 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  bare  berries,  Krapesand  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do 
not  beat  or  seal  the  fruit.  Jnst  put  it  up  cold,  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost  notblni;;  can  put  up  a 
bnsbel  In  ten  minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to 
over  120  families  in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar 
for  directions  when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of 
fruit.  As  there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such  and 
feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail  sample 
of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  yonr  readers  for 
nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps,  which  is  only  the  actual 
cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

Francis  Casey,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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1500  dozen 

Hemmed  Huck  Towels 

The  attention  of  those  who  are  furnishing  sum¬ 
mer  Cottages  and  Hotels  is  directed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  well  as  those  requiring  good  towels 
for  family  use. 

Lot  I — size  15  X  »4  inches  at  $1.50  a  dozen. 

2 —  size  17  X  34  in.  at  $1.50,  $1.75  and  $2. 

3 —  size  19  X  38  in.  at  $2.25  and  $2.50. 

4 —  size  20  X  36  in.  at  $2.50, 

5 —  size  22  X  42  in.  at  $2.75. 

6 —  size  22  X  44  in.  at  $2.75  and  $3. 

These  are  all  pure  linen,  reliable  in  every  respect 
and  all  especially  good  value. 

Mail  orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office :  No.  119  Broadway. 

Kinety-fifth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1901. 

81JMMABT  OF  ASSBTS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $814,818  89 

Real  Estate .  1,718,998  81 

United  SUtes  Bonds  $1,900,000  OO  9,088,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  878,000  00  683,800  00 

Railroad  Bonds  .  748,000  OO  889,880  OO 

Water  and  Gtais  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,700  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  4,190,000  OO  8,188,080  OO 

Bank  Sc  Tmst  Co.  Stocks  188,000  OO  440,980  OO 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  190,400  OO 

lioans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  949,378  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents .  908,939  99 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  January, 

1001  47,694  84 

$13,937,833  83 

I.IABIUTIE8. 

Cash  CapiUl . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,846,198  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  794,909  09 

Net  Surplus .  8,997,498  84 

$13,837,833  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,997,498  84 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 

ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW,  Vice-President. 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  I  „ 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  tAss't  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  ( 
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\3\  FOR  THE  LOT  0 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

WE  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

H  y  ^y  ^y  Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from;  leaders  in 

111  I  1^  many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  tojjreach  the  highest]  places  in;the;cho8en 

JL^  work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

w  -w  V  w  -v  A.S  au  oducatiou  for  American  citizenship,  monthly^reading 

IJ  L  %  /  I  L  Qp  Ml  L  \J  I  L  "  of  the  REviE\v”op"BiviEW8  is  unexcelled,  forirkeeps  the 

1%  1^  Y  M  M^  T  T  MC  M  ^  y  M  M  ^  T  T  reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  socia 

^  problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 

M  4  %  /  A  M  w  I  I  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 

M>  Y  /"A  1  Y  I  1  names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 


1  4  %  /  fl  w  I  I  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 

M  ^  Y  1  1  \  1  M  M  ^  I  1  names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 

The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 


AGENTS.  —We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 

$Q  the  EVANGELIST  PUBOSHTNG  ”CO.  $Q 

iJ  156  Fifth  Avenue  J 

^  NEW  YORK  CITY  ^ 
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